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VIEW OF WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 
Painted by Weir—engraved by Smillie. 
THE LETTER-PRESS BY GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 


Tue old Hasbrook-house, as it is called, situated on the west 
bank of the Hudson, a little south of the village of Newburgh, is 
one of the most interesting relics of the first and heroic age of our 
republic ; for at several periods of the war of the revolution, and, es- 
pecially, from the autumn of 1782 until the troops were finally disband- 
ed, it was occupied by General Washington, as the head-quarters of 
the American army. The views from the house and grounds, as well 
as the whole neighbourhood around it, are rich alike in natural beauty 
and in historical remembrances. You look from the old house upon the 
broad bay into which the Hudson expands itself just before entering 
the deep, rocky bed through which it flows toward the ocean between 
the lofty mountain-banks of the Highlands. On the opposite shore, 
is seen the ridge of mountains, upon the bald, rocky summits of which, 
during the war of 1776, the beacon-fires so often blazed to alarm 
the country at the incursions of the enemy from the south, or else 
to communicate signals between the frontier posts in Westchester, 
along the line of the American positions at Verplanck’s Point, West 
Point, and the barracks and encampments on the plain of Fishkill. 
As these mountains recede eastward from the river, you see the 
romantic stream of Mattavoan winding wildly along their base, 
through glens and over falls, until, at last, as if fatigued with its 
wanton rambles, it mingles quietly and placidly with the Hudson. 
On this side of it are stretched the rich plains of Dutchess county, 
with their woody and picturesque shores. All along these plains 
and shores are to be found other memorials of the revolution; for 
there were the store-houses, barracks and hospitals of our army, and 
there, for many months, were the head-quarters of the father of Ame- 
rican tactics, the disciplinarian Steuben. To the south, you look 
down upon the opening of the Highlands and the rock of Pollopell’s 
Island, once a military prison, and thence follow, with your eye, the 
Great River of the Mountains* till it turns suddenly and disappears 
around the rocky promontory of West Point—a spot consecrated by 
the most exciting recollections of our history, by the story of Ar- 
nold’s guilt and André’s hapless fate, and the incorruptible virtue 
of our yeomanry ; by the memory of the virtues of Kosciusko and 
Lafayette; of the wisdom and valour of our own chiefs and sages. 

The Hasbrook-house itself, is a solid, irregular building of rough 
stone, erected about a century ago. The excellent landscape, painted 
by Weir, and engraved with equal spirit and fidelity by Smillie, 
will give the reader a better idea of its appearance and character 
than words can convey. The interior remains very nearly as Wash- 
ington left it. The largest room is in the centre of the house, 
about twenty-four feet square, but so disproportionately low, as to 
appear very much larger. It served the general during his resi- 
dence there, in the day-time, for his hall of reception and his din- 
ing-room, where he regularly kept up a liberal, though plain hospi- 
tality. At night it was used asa bed-room for his aids-de-camp and oc- 
casional military visitors and guests. It was long memorable among 
the veterans who had seen the chief there, for its huge wood fire, 
built against the wall, in, or rather under a wide chimney, which was 
quite open at both sides. It was still more remarkable for the whim- 
sical peculiarity of having seven doors, and but one window. The 
unceiled roof of this room, with its massive painted beams, corres- 
ponds to the simplicity of the rest of the building, as well as shows 
the indifference of our ancestors te the free communication of noise 
and cold air, which their wiser or more fastidious descendants take 
so much pains to avoid. On the north-east corner of the house, 
communicating with the large centre-room, is a small chamber, which 
the general used as a study, or private office. 

Those who have had the good fortune to enjoy the acquaintance of 
officers of the northern division of our old army, have heard many 
a revolutionary anecdote, the scene of which was laid in the old 
Square room, at Newburgh, “ with its seven doors and one window.” 
In it were every day served up, to as many guests as the table and 
chairs could accommodate, a dinner and a supper, as plentiful as the 
country could supply, and as good as they could be made by the conti- 
nental cooke, whose deficiency in culinary skill drew forth in one of 
his private letters (since printed) the only piece of literary pleasantry, 
it is believed, in which the great man was ever tempted to indulge. 
But then, as we have heard old soldiers affirm with great emphasis, 
there was always plenty of good wine. French wines for our 
French allies, and those who had acquired or who affected their 
tastes, and sound Madeira for the Americans of the old school, circu- 
lated briskly, and were taken in little silver mugs or goblets made in 
France for the general’s camp equipage. They were accompanied by 
the famous apples of the Hudson, the Spitzenbergh and other varie- 

















* The Indian name of the Hudson. 





ties, and invariably by heaped plates of hickory nuts, the amazing 
consumption of which, by the general and his staff, was the theme of 
boundless admiration to the. Marquis de Chastelleux and other 
French officers. The jest, the argument, the song and the story cir- 
culated as briskly as the wine ; while the chief, at the head of his 
table, sat long, listened to all, or appeared to listen, smiled at and 
enjoyed all, but all gravely, without partaking much in the conver- 
sation or at all contributing to the laugh, either by swelling its cho- 
rus, or furnishing the occasion ; for he was neither a joker nor a 
story-teller. He had no talent, and he knew he had none, for 
humour, repartee or amusing anecdote; and if he had possessed 
it, he was too wise to have indulged in it in the position in which 
he was placed. 

One evidence among many others, of the impression which 
Washington's presence in this scene had made, and the dignity and 
permanence it could lend to every idea or recollection, however trivial 
otherwise, with which it had been accidentally associated, was given 
some few years ago at Paris. The American minister, (we forget 
whether it was Mr. Crawford, Mr. Brown, or one of their succes- 
sors,) and several of his countrymen, together with General Lafay- 
ette, were invited to an entertainment at the house of a distin- 
guished and patriotic Frenchman, who had served his country in his 
youth, in the United States during the war of our independence. 
At the supper hour the company were shown into a room fitted up 
for the occasion, which contrasted quite oddly with the Parisian 
elegance of the other apartments, where they had spent their even- 
ing. A low, boarded, painted ceiling, with large beams, a single, 
small uncurtained window, with numerous small doors, as well as 
the general style of the whole, gave at first the idea of the kitchen, 
or largest room of a Dutch or Belgian farm-house. On a long, rough 
table was a repast, just as little in keeping with the refined kitchen 
of Paris, as the room was with its architecture. It consisted of 
large dishes of meat, uncouth-looking pastry, and wine in decanters 
and bottles, accompanied by glasses and silver mugs, such as indi- 
cated other habits and tastes than those of modern Paris. ‘ Do 
you know where we now are!” said the host to General Lafayette 
and his companions. They paused for a few moments, in sus- 


of their long arrears of pay, and without the means of temporary 
support until other prospects might open upon them in their new 
avocations. It was under these circumstances, while congress, 
from the impotence of our frame of government under the old con- 
federation, and the extreme poverty of the country, found them- 
selves utterly unable to advance even a single month’s pay, and, as if 
loth to meet the question, seemed but to delay and procrastinate any 
decision upon it; the impatient and suffering soldiery, losing, as 
their military excitement died away with its cause, all feeling of 
loyalty toward their civil rulers, began to regard them as cold- 
hearted and ungrateful masters, who sought to avoid the scanty and 
stipulated payment of those services, the abundant fruits of which 
they had already reaped. Then it was that the celebrated anonymous 
Newburgh letters were circulated through the camp, touching, with 
powerful effect, upon every topic that could iouse the feelings of men 
suffering under the sense of wrong, and sensitive to every stain 
upon their honour. The glowing language of this address painted 
their country as trampling upon their rights, disdaining their cries, 
and insulting their distress. It spoke of farther acquiescence and sub- 
mission to such injury and contumely, as exposing the high-spirited 
soldier to “ the jest of tories and the scorn of whigs—the ridicule, 
and, what is worse, the pity of the world.” Finally, the writer 
called upon his fellow-soldiers, never to sheath their swords until 
they had obtained full and ample justice, and pointed distinctly 
to their “‘ illustrious leader,” as the chief under whose auspices and 
directions they could most boldly claim, and most successfully 
compel, the unwilling justice of their country, 

The power of this appeal did not consist merely in its animated 
and polished eloquence. It was far more powerful, and, therefore, 
more dangerous, because it came warm from the heart, and did but 
give bold utterance to the thoughts over which thousands had long 
brooded in silence. Precisely that state of feeling pervaded the 
whole army, that discontent toward their civil rulers, verging every 
hour more and more toward indignation and hatred, that despair 
of justice from any other means or quarter than themselves and 
their own good swords, that rallying of all their hopes and affections 
to their comrades in arms and their long-tried chief, such as in other 
times and countries have again and again enthroned the successful 








pense. They had seen something like this before, but when and 
where? “ Ah, the seven doors and one window,” said Lafayette, 
“ and the silver camp-goblets, such as our marshals of France used 
in my youth! We are at Washington’s Head-Quarters on the | 
Hudson, fifty years ago!” 

We relate the story as we have heard it told by the late Colonel | 
Fish, and, if we mistake not, the host was the excellent M. Marbois. 

There is another anecdote of a higher and more moral interest, 
the scene of which was also laid in this house. We remember to | 
have heard it told by the late Colonel Willett, our “ bravest of the 
brave,” then past his eightieth year, with a feeling that warmed the 
coldest of his hearers, and made the tears gush into the eyes of his 
younger listeners. 

A British officer had been brought in from the river, a prisoner 
and wounded. Some accidental circumstance had attracted to him | 
General Washington’s special notice, who had him placed under 
the best medical and surgical care the army could afford, and or- 
dered him to be lodged at his own quarters. There, according to 
custom, a large party of officers had assembled in the evening, to 
sup with the der-in-chief. When the meats and cloth were 
removed, the unfailing nuts appeared, and the wine, a luxury sel- 
dom seen by American subalterns, except at “ his Excellency’s” 
table, began to circulate. The general rose much before his usual 
hour, but, putting one of his aids-de-camp in his place, requested 
his friends to remain, adding, in a gentle tone, “I have only to ask 
you to remember, in your sociality, that there is a wounded officer 
in the very next room.” This injunction had its effect for a short 
time, but, as the wine and punch passed around, the soldier's jest 
and mirth gradually broke forth, conversation warmed into argu- 
ment, and, by-and-by, came a song. In the midst of all this, a 
side-door opened, and some one entered in silence and on tiptoe. 
It was the general. Without a word to any of the company, he 
passed silently along the table, with almost noiseless tread, to the 
opposite door, which he opened and closed after him as gently and 
cautiously as a nurse in the sick room of a tender and beloved pa- 
tient. The song, the story, the merriment died away at once. All | 
were hushed. All felt the rebuke, and dropped off quietly, one by 
one, to their chambers or tents. 

But the Newburgh Head-Quarters are also memorable as the 
scene of a far more important transaction. 

In the autumn of 1783, the war had closed with glory. The na- 
tional independence had been won. The army, who had fought 
the battles, who had gone through the hardships and privations of 
that long and doubtful and bloody war without a murmur, were en- 
camped on the banks of Hudson, unpaid, almost unclothed, indivi- 
dually loaded with private debt, awaiting to be disbanded, and to re- 








military leader upon the ruins of the republic he had gloriously served. 

The disinterested patriotism of Washington rejected the lure to 
his ambition, his firm and mild prudence repressed the discon- 
tents, and preserved the honour of the army as well as the peace, 
and, probably, the future liberties of his country. It was the tri- 


|| umph of patriotic wisdom over the sense of injury, over misapplied 


genius and eloquence, over chivalrous, but ill-directed feeling. The 
opinions and the arguments of Washington, expressed in his orders, 
and in the address delivered by him to his officers, calmed the minds 
of the army, and brought them, at once, to a sense of submissive 
duty ; not solely from the weight of moral truth and noble sentiment, 


|| great as that was, but because they came from a person whom the 


army had long been accustomed to love, to revere, and to obey; 
the purity of whose views, the soundness of whose judgment, and 
the sincerity of whose friendship no man could dream of question- 
ing. Shortly after, the army disbanded itself. The veterans laid 
down their swords in peace, trusting to the faith and gratitede of 
their country, leaving the honour of the “ Continental Army” un- 
stained, and the holy cause of liberty unsullied by any one act of 
rebellious, or ambitious, or selfish insubordination. They fulfilled 
the prophetic language of their chief, when, in the closing words of 
his address on this memorable occasion, he expressed his sure con- 
fidence, that their patient virtue, rising superior to the pressure of 
the most complicated sufferings, would enable “ posterity to say, 
when speaking of the glorious example they had exhibited to mankind, 
had this day heen wanting, the world had never seen the last 
stage of perfection to which human nature is capable of attaining.’ 
Why should we dilate here on the particulars of this transaction? 
They form the brightest page in our history, the noblest theme of 
our orators ; but no eloq can i the interest and dignity 
of the narrative, as told in the plain language of Marsball, and in 
the orders and address of Washington himself. 

Let it suffice for us to fulfil faithfully the humbler task of the 
local antiquary, which we have here undertaken to perform. When 
any of our readers visit this scene, they will feel grateful to us for 
informing them, that it was in the little north-eastern room of the 
“old stone house,” at Newburgh, that Washington meditated on 
this momentous question, and prepared the general orders to the 
army, and the address, which he read, with such happy effect, to 
the military convention that assembled, at his invitation, on the fif- 
teenth of October, 1783, at a large barrack or storehouse, then 
called “the new building,” in the immediate neighbourhood. 

It was but a few days after this, that, upon the lawn befere the 
house, Washington finally parted with that portion cf his army which 
did not accompany him to take possession of New-York. He parted 














turn to the pursuits of civil life, without the prospect of any settlement 





with his faithful comrades with a deep emotion, that contrasted 
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strongly with the cold and calm serenity of manner which had dis- 
tinguished him throughout the whole seven years of the war. 

That parting hour has often suggested itself to the writer, as af- 
fording one of the most splendid and abundant subjects that Ame- 
rican history can furnish to the painter. It combines the richest 
materials of landscape, portrait, history, and invention, any of which 
might predominate, or all be united, as the peculiar talent or taste 
of the artist might dictate. It offers to the painter, magnificent and 
varied scenery, shipping, and river craft of the old times, with their 
white sails and picturesque outlines, arms, military costume, fine 
horses, beautiful women and children with every expression of con- 
jugal and filial joy, mixed with the soldiers in groups such as art 
might dispose and contrast at its pleasure, numerous most interest- 
ing historical personages, and above the whole, the lofty person and 
majestic presence of the chief himself, not the grave and venerable 
man we are accustomed to see in the fine portraits of Stuart, but 
still in the pride of manly and military grace and beauty, and melted 
into tenderness as he parts from the tried and loved companions of 
seven years of danger, hardship and til. 

Ornaments and pride of American art—Allston, Trumbull, Van- 
derlyn, Dunlap, Cole, Sully, Morse, Inman, Weir—we commend 
this subject to your genius, to your patriotism! 

Tt is anatural and good tendency of the human mind, and one lead- 
ing to excellent ends, that prompts the man of taste or the scholar to 

“ Worship the turf where Virgil trod, 

And think it like no other sod, 

And guard each leaf from Shakspeare’s tree, 
With Druid-like idolatry.” 

But how mueh more elevated the feeling, how much worthier in 
the motive, and salutary in the influence, are the emotions that throb 
in the patriot’s breast as he treads upon a soil, dignified by recol- 
lections of wisdom, of eourage, of public virtue, such as those we 
have now imperfectly described ! 

If, therefore, to use the often-quoted, and deservedly often-quoted 
language of Johnson, ‘that man is little to be envied whose pa- 
triotism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Jona”—what shall 
we say of the American who feels no glow of patriotism, who kin- 
dles not into warmer love for his country, and her glorious institu- 
tions, who rises into no grand and fervent aspiration for the virtue and 
the happiness of this people, when he enters the humble, but vener- 
able walls of the HEAD-QUARTERS AT NEWBURGH. 





A STORY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 





As peculiarly appropriate to the honest old-fashioned festival of 
the NEW-YEAR, so specially honoured by the posterity of those ancient 
Hollanders, whom we hold in all reverence, we present to the readers 
of the Mirror a view of the first ‘Stadt Huys,” ever erected in 
Nieuw-Amsterdam. The following little sketch of that venerable town 
in 1673, is from “ The Historic Tales of Olden Time,” by Mr. John 
F. Watson, a work we have already more than once applauded for its 
interesting recollections, and which we again recommend to the no- 
tice of our fellow-citizens. The tale which follows is a translation from 


an ancient Dutch manuscript, found among the papers of the late || 


Adrianus Coeyman, by the respectable antiquary to whom we are 
indebted for various valuable communications. 

“ At that time,” says Mr. Watson, describing an old map of Nieuw- 
Amsterdam, “almost all the houses presented their gable ends to 
the street, and all the most important public buildings, such as “ Stuy- 
vesant Huys,” on the water's edge, at present Moore and Front 
streets, and the “ Stadt Huys,” or City-hall, on Pearl-street, at the 
head of Coenties-slip, were then set in the foreground to be the more 
readily seen from the river. The chief part of the town of that day, 
lay along the East-river, called Salt-river, in that time, and descending 
from the high ridge of ground along the line of the Broadway. A 
great artificial dock for vessels lay between Stuyvesant Huys, above 
referred to, and the bridge over the canal at its débouche on the pre- 
sent Broad-street. Three half-moon forts, called Rondeels, lay at 
equi-distances, for the defence of the place; the first at Coenties- 
slip, and the third at the “ Water-gate,” or the outward bounds of 
the city, being the foot of the present Wall-street, so called from its 
being then shut in there by a line of palisades along the said street, 
quite over to the junction of Wall and Lumber-streets, where the 
North-river limits then terminated in a redoubt. 

“* By a map referring to the year 1729, it is shown that there was no 
street beyond the Broadway westward, but that the lots on the western 
side of that street descended severally to the beach; that from Court- 
landt street northward, all the ground west of Broadway was occu- 


pied by trees and tillage, and called the “ King's Farm.” The east- |! 


ern side of the city was all bounded by Water-street, having houses 
only on the land side, and its northern limits terminating at Beekman- 
street. At the foot of Broad-street were two great docks, called 
West and East dock, as they lay on either side of Broad-street. They 
occupied the ground now built upon from Water-street, and from the 
east side of Moore-street, nearly to Coenties-slip. Between Moore 
street and Whitehall-street, lay the ship yards, and all along where 
now tower stately trees on the Battery promenade, lay numerous 
rocks, forming “the Ledge,” having the river close up to the line 
of the present State-street, fronting the Battery.” 





Such were the bounds of this city little more than a century ago, 
and the manners of the citizens corresponded with the simplicity of 
a primitive settlement. Industry, economy, and sobriety, were their 
peculiar characteristics. All their frolics were crowded into five great 
festivals, into which they condensed probably more real pleasure and 


‘|| horse. 




















































































hilarity, than the votaries of dissipation enjoy during a whole year. 
The first of these great festivals was called ‘“ Kerstydt,” or Christ- 
mas ; the second “‘ Nieuw-Jar,” or New-Year ; the third “ Pinxster,” 
or Whitsuntide ; the fourth “ Paas,” or Passover; the fifth “Santa 
Claas,” or St. Nicholas. At all these times the children, apprentices, 
and negroes, were allowed a sort of saturnalia, and enjoyed them- 
selves to the full measure of unrestrained hilarity. They were anti- 
cipated, and prepared for, days and weeks before-hand, and neither 
school-boy, apprentice, nor negro, could resist the threat of being de- 
prived of their holiday, if they did not behave themselves well. 
Neither ghosts, goblins, nor birch, were such potent conservators of 
good behaviour as these famous old festivals. The idea of being shut 
out from them was horrible. Great simplicity of manners prevailed. 
The young women put off their Sunday clothes, as soon as they came 
from church, and set about their little preparations for meals ; and 
the young men did the same. By this means a Sunday dress lasted 
a whole life, and many a broad-brimmed and three-cornered cocked 
hat became heir-looms in families, descending from generation to ge- 
neration, for the fashions never altered. Suppers of chocolate and 
bread were considered such unseemly luxuries, that it is recorded 
that the Rev. Dr. Laidlie, on his arrival from Holland, in 1674, 
preached “ right lustilye” against these luxurious abominations, which 
sometimes kept the families awake till nine o’clock at night. But 
his exhortations were of little effect, since he was the first divine 
who introduced the “outlandish practice” of preaching in English, 
whereby his admonitions, as it were, fell dead to the ground. 

Their system of municipal government was equally simple. They 
had few laws, but these were rigorously enforced; and among the 
most common of their punishments, was a ride on the great wooden 
Justice was promptly administered, for as there were few, if 
any lawyers, every man either pleaded his own cause, or what was 
more common, said little, and let the law take its course. The only 
long speech on record, is one of a certain pettifogger, or as the 
chronicle has it, ‘ Doddipol Jolterhead,” Cobus Van Clapperclip, 
who, in pleading a cause, concerning the right of geese to swim in 
the pond at the head of Nieuw-street, before Alderman Van Schlepe- 
valcker, did incontinently cause his client to be nonsuited, by tiring 
his worship’s patience to such a degree, that he fell into a deep sleep, 
and slept out the remainder of the term. It was before this same 
magistrate that the following extraordinary case was tried, in the year 
| of our Lord, one thousand six hundred and seventy-six, just one hun- 
| dred years before the Declaration of Independence. It seems, how- 
ever, rather a story than a case at law, and is entitled, 

A STRANGE BIRD IN NIEUW-AMSTERDAM. 

In the year of the building of the city, (which in Latinis called Anno 
| Urbe Condita,) fifty-five, to wit, the year of our Lord, 1678, there 
| appeared a phenomenon in the street of Nieuw-Amsterdam, called 
| Garden-street. This was a youthful stranger, dressed in the out- 
| landish garb of the English beyond the Varsche river, toward the east, 
| where those interlopers have grievously trespassed on the terri- 


| tories of their high mightinesses, the states-general. Now, be it 








| showed himself in the streets of Nieuw-Amsterdam, which had never 
| been before invaded in like manner. Whereat the good people were 
| strangely perplexed and confounded, seeing they could by no means 
| divine his business. The good yffrouws did gaze at him as he passed 
along by their stoups, and the idle boys followed him wheresoever 
he went, shouting and hallooing, to the great disturbance of the 
peaceable and orderly citizens, of whom it was once said that the 
| barking of a cur disturbed the whole city. 

| But the stranger took not the least heed of the boys or their 
| hallooings, but passed straight onward, looking neither to the right nor 
| to the left, which circumstance seemed exceedingly perplexing to the 
| good yflrouws, seeing it savoured of having no curiosity to see or be 





seen, which, to them, appeared altogether out of nature. The stranger 
| proceeded in a sort of rigmarole way, seeming little to care whither 
| he went, all along by the Stadt Huys, the East and West Docks, 
| the Bendeel or Battery, the Rondeels, and I can’t tell where else. 
| All the while he seemed to take no notice of any thing, which every- 
| body thought strange, since he appeared as if he had no other busi- 
| ness than to see the city. 


| to the great building, which, being the only house of public resort, was 


| of a sudden, so abruptly, that little Brom, son of Alderman Bother- 
| wick, who was close at his heels, did run right upon his hinder parts, 
| and almost knocked him down, before he could stop himself. Where- 
; upon the stranger turned round and gave him a look, whether of 
| menace or good will, was long after disputed by divers people that 
| saw him. Be this as it may, the stranger, on seeing the tavern, nod- 








| ded his head, and went straight up the steps into the bar-room, where 


| known that this was the first stranger from foreign parts, that ever | 


In the course of his marvellous peregrinations, he at length came | 


| called, by way of eminence, the City Tavern. Here he stopped all | 





he courteously saluted the landlord, good Mynheer Swighauser, by 


pulling off his hat, saying, at the same time, nothing, which Mynheer 

thought rather mighty particular. He asked the interloping stranger, 

what he would please to have ; for he was a polite man enough, except 
to losel beggars, and that sort of vermin. The stranger hereupon said 
| nothing, but addressed Mynheer Swighauser in a figurative style, 
| which all landlords comprehend. He pulled out a purse and showed 
| him the money, at the sight of which Mynheer made him a reve- 
rend bow, and ushered him into the Half-moon, so called from deing 
| ornamented with a gallant picture of the vessel of that name, in 
which good master Hendrick Hudson did first adventure to the disco- 
very of the Manhadoes. It was the best room in the house, and always 
reserved by Mynheer Swighauser for guests that carried full purses. 

Having so done, Mynheer courteously asked the stranger what he 
would please to have for dinner, it being now past eleven o'clock, 
and the dinner-hour nigh. Whereat the stranger looked hard at him, 
and said not a word. Mynheer thereupon raised his voice so loud, 
that he frightened divers tame pigeons, sitting on their coop in the 
yard, who rose into the air out of sight, and, it is affirmed, never re- 
turned again. The stranger answered not a word as before. 

“* Wat donder is dat?” exclaimed Mynheer ; “a man with such 
a full purse might venture to call for his dinner, I think.” 

However, when Mynheer Swighauser and his family sat down to 
their dinner at twelve o’clock, the stranger, without any ceremony, sat 
down with them, taking the chair from time immemocial appropriated 
to Mynheer’s youngest child, who was thereat so mortally offended, 
that she set up a great cry, and refused to eat any dinner. Yffrouw 
Swighauser looked hard and angry at the stranger, who continued to 
eat as if it were his last, saying nothing all the while, and paying no 
more heed to the little child, than he did to the hallooing of the boys 
or Mynheer’s courteous interrogatories. 

When he had finished, he took up his hat, and went forth ona 
peregrination, from which he did not return until it was nigh dusk. 
Mynheer was in tribulation lest he should lose the price of his din- 
ner, but the yffrouw said she did not care if she never saw such a 
dumb noddy again. The stranger ate a huge supper in silence, 
smoked his pipe, and went to bed at eight o’clock, at which hour 
Mynheer always shut up the front of his house, leaving the back door 
open to the roystering younkers, who came there to carouse every 
night, and play at all-fours. Soon after the stranger retired, there 
was heard a great noise in his room, which so excited the curiosity 
of yffrouw Swighauser, that she took a landlady’s liberty, and went 
| and listened at the door. It proved only the stranger playing a con- 
| cert with Morpheus, on the nasal trumpet, whereupon the yffrouw 
went away, exclaiming, 

“ The splutterkin! he makes noise enough in his sleep, if he can’t 
when he is awake.” 

That night the good city of Nieuw-Amsterdam was impestered 
} with divers strange noises, grievous mishaps, and unaccountable ap- 
| pearances. The noises were such as those who heard them could 
i not describe, and, for that reason, I hope the courteous reader will 
! excuse me, if I say nothing more about them; the mishaps were of 
|| certain mysterious broken heads, black eyes, and sore bruises re- 
i ceived, as was affirmed, from unknown assailants; and the myste- 
|| rious appearances consisted in lights moving about, at midnight, in 
|| the Ladies’ Valley, since called Maiden-lane, which might have passed 
for lightning-bugs, only people that saw them said they were as big 
as jack-o’-lanterns. Besides these, there were seen divers stars 
| shooting about in the sky, and an old yffrouw, being called out after 

midnight on a special occasion, did certify, that she saw two stars 
| fighting with each other, and making the sparks fly at every blow. 
Other strange things happened on that memorable night, which alarmed 
the good citizens, and excited the vigilance of the magistrates. 

The next night, matters were still worse. The lights in the La- 
| dies’ Valley were larger and more numerous; the noises waxed 
more alarming and unaccountable; and the stranger, while he con- 
tinued to act and say nothing all day, snored louder than ever. At 
length, Yffrouw Swighauser, being thereunto, as I suspect, instigated 

by a stomachful feeling, on account of the stranger having got pos- 
| session of her favourite’s seat, and set her a crying, did prevail, by 
|| divers means, of which, thank heaven, | have little experience, being 
| a bachelor, to have her husband go and make a complaint against the 
stranger, as having some diabolical agency in these matters. 

“« Wat donner meen je, wife,” quoth Mynheer, “ what have I to 
|| say against the man? He is a very civil, good sort of a body, and 
| never makes any disturbance except in his sleep.” 

“* Ay, there it is,” replied the yflrouw, “ I never heard such a 
| Snore in all my life. Why it’s no more like your’s than the grunt 
| of a pig is to the roar ofa lion. It’s unnatural.” 

i Mynheer did not like this comparison, and answered and said— 
|“ By St. Johannes de Dooper, whoever says I snore like a pig, is no 

















|| better than a goose.” 

| The yffrouw had a point to gain, or Mynheer Swighauser would 
|| have repented this rejoinder. 

|| My duck-a-deary,” said she, “whoever says you don’t snore 
| like a fiddle, has no more ear for music than a mole—I mean 4 
squeaking fiddle,” quoth she, aside. 

Without farther prosecuting this dialogue, let it suffice to say 
that the yffrouw at length wrought upon Mynheer, to present the 
stranger unto Alderman Schlepevalcker, as a mysterious person, 
|| who came from nobody knew where, for nobody knew what, and for 
aught he knew to the contrary, was at the bottom of all the distur- 
| bances that had beset the good people of Nieuw Amsterdam for the 
| last two nights. Accordingly, the honest man went on his way to 
|| the Stadt-Huys, where the excellent magistrate was taking his turn 
| in presiding over the peace of the city of Nieuw Amsterdam, and 
|| told all he knew, together with much more besides. 

During this communication, the worthy alderman exclaimed from 
|| time te time, “ Indeedaad !” “Onbegrypelyk !” “ Goeden Hemel! 
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“Is het mogelyk!” “Vuur enviammen!” and finally dismiss- 
ed Mynheer Swighauser, desiring him to watch the stranger, and 
come next day with the result of his observations. After which 
he went home to consult his pillow, which he considered worth all 
the law books in the world. 

The honest publican returned to the City-Tavern, where he found 
supper all ready ; and the stranger, sitting down as usual in the old 
place, ate a hearty meal without uttering one word. The yffrouw 
was out of all patience with him, seeing she never before had a guest 
in the house four and twenty hours, without knowing all about him. 
The upshot of the interview with the worthy magistrate being disclosed 
to the yffrouw, it was agreed in secret to set old Quashee, the black 
hostler, to watch the stranger ; though the yffrouw told her husband he 
might as well set a wooden image to do it, for Quashee was the most 
notorious sleepy-head in all Nieuw-Amsterdam, not excepting himself. 

“Well, well,’ quoth Mynheer, “men weet niet hoe een koe cen 
haas vangen kan,” which means, “ There is no saying that a cow 
won’t catch a hare,” and so the matter was settled. 

When the stranger retired to his room after supper, the old ne- 
gro was accordingly stationed outside the door, with strict injunc- 
tions to keep himself awake, on pain of losing his new-year present, 
and being shut up in the stable all new-year’s day. But it is re- 
corded of Quashee, that the flesh was too strong for the spirit, though 
he had a noggin of genuine Holland to comfort him, and that he fell 
into a profound nap, which lasted till after sunrise next day, when || 
he was found sitting bolt upright on a three-legged stool, with his || 
little black stump of a pipe declining from the dexter corner of his | 
mouth. Mynheer was exceeding wroth, and did accommodate old | 
Quashee with such a hearty cuff on the side of his head, that he fell | 
from the stool, and did incontinently roll down the stairs, and so in- || 
to the kitchen, where he was arrested by the great Dutch andirons. | 
“ Een vervlockte jonge,” exclaimed Mynheer Swighauser, “ Men | 
weet niet, hoe een dubbeltje rollen kan,” in English, “There is no i 
saying which way a sixpence will roll.” | 

At breakfast, the stranger was for the first time missing from his | 
meals, and this excited no small wonder in the family, which was mar- | 


| 








vellously aggravated, when, after knocking sometime and receiving || emde schurk,” and has confessed his crime by not denying it. 


no answer, the door was opened and the stranger found wanting. _|| 
“Ts het mogelyk!” exclaimed the yffrouw, and “ Wat blizen !” | 


cried Mynheer. But their exclamations were speedily arrested by I accounts for his not pleading guilty or not guilty. But art thou sure 


the arrival of the reverend schout, master Roelif, as he was commonly ! 
called, who summoned, them both forthwith to the Stadt-Huys, at | 
the command of his worship Alderman Schlepevalker. } 

“* Ben je bedcanered ?” cried Mynheer, “ what can his worship want 
of my wife now ?” 


House, according to the behest of Alderman Schlepevalker, as 
aforesaid. When they arrived there, whom should they see in the | 
middle of a great crowd, in the hall of justice, but that “ vervlocte 
hond,” the stranger, as the yffrouw was wont to call him, when he’ 
would not answer her questions. 

The stranger was standing with his hands tied behind him, appa- 
rently unconscious, or indifferent to what was going forward around 
him. It appears he had been detected very early in the morning 
in a remote part of the King’s Farm, as it was afterward called, but 
which was then a great forest full of rabbits and other game, stand- 
ing over the dead body of a man, whose name and person were equal- 
ly unknown, no one recollecting ever to have seen him before. On 
being interrogated on the subject, he had not only declined answer- 
ing, but affected to take not the least heed of what they said to him. 
Under these suspicious circumstances he was brought before the 
magistrate, charged with the murder of the unknown person, whose 
body was also produced in proof of the fact. No marks of violence 
were found on the body, but all agreed that the man was dead, and 
that there must have been some cause for his death. The vulgar 
are ever prone to suspicions, and albeit, are so fond of seeing a man 
hanged, that they care little to inquire whether he is guilty or not. 

The worthy alderman, after ordering Master Roelif to call the 
people to order, proceeded to interrogate the prisoner as followeth : 

“What is thy name?” 

The stranger took not the least notice of him. 

“« What is thy name, Ben je bedonnered ?”’ repeated the worthy magis- 
trate in a loud voice, and somewhat of a violent gesture of impatience. |) 

The stranger looked him in the face and nodded his head. 

‘Wat donner is dat?” cried the magistrate. 

The stranger nodded as before. 

** Wat donner meen je?” 

Another nod. The worthy magistrate began, as it were, to wax 
wroth, and demanded of the prisoner whence he came ; but he had re- 
lapsed into his usual indifference, and paid not the least attention, as 
before. Whereupon the worthy alderman committed him for trial, 
on the day but one following, as the witnesses were all on the spot, 
and the prisoner contumacious. In the interim, the body of the dead 
man had been examined by the only two doctors of Nieuw-Amster- 
dam, Mynheer Van Dosum, and Mynheer Vander Cureum, who 
being rival practitioners, of course differed entirely on the matter. 
Mynheer Van Dosum decided that the unknown died by the hand of 
man, and Mynheer Vander Cureum, by the hand of his Maker. 

When the cause came to be tried, the stranger, as before, replied 
to all questions, either by taking not the least notice, or nodding his 
head. The worthy magistrate hereupon was sorely puzzled, whether 
this ought to be construed into pleading guilty or not pleading at all. 
Tn the former case, his course was quite clear; in the latter, he did 
not exactly know which way to steer his doubts. But fortunately 
having no lawyers to confound him, he finally decided after consult- 
ing the ceiling of the court-room, that as it was so easy for a man to 
say not guilty, the omission or refusal to say it, was tantamount to 
a confession of guilt. Accordingly he condemned the prisoner to 














| catch some token that he could hear what I said! Did I not try and 
|| try, day after day, month after month, year after year, to teach him 

“ Never mind,” replied the good yflrouw, “ Hetis goed viss chen | only to name the name of mother; and when at last I lost all hope 
in troebel water,” and so they followed master Roelif to the Stadt- || that I should ever hear the sound of his voice, did I not still bless hea- 
ven, that I was not childless, though my son could not call me mother?” 


eyes. 
| have you to say against that?” 


and uttering a strange inarticulate scream, burst away from the exe- 
cutioner, leaped from the cart, and throwing himself on her bosom, 
sobbed as if his heart was breaking. The mother pressed him to her 
| heart in silent agony, and the absence of words only added to the 
| deep pathos of the meeting. 


this occasion, and after wiping his eyes, addressed the weeping mother. 


alone, and one day having strayed farther than usual, lost his way,and be- 
ing unable to ask any information, wandered, we knew not whither, un- 
til a neighbour told us a rumour of a poor youth who was about to be 
executed at Nieuw-Amsterdam for refusing to answer questions. 
| thought it might be my son, and came in time, I hope, to save him.” 


foul murder?” 


he was found standing over the dead body, as soon as the gate was 
opened to admit the country people, where he saw the dead man 
lying under a tree, and was seized while thus occupied. He knows 
nothing more.” 


life since he was a child, and can comprehend his inmost thoughts.” 


while I wait on the governor to solicit his pardon. Wilt thou ac- 
company him?” 


will not deny the petition of a mother for the life of her only child.” 


Cureum on his way, proceeded to the governor's house, accom- 
panied by the mother of the youth, who repeated what he had told 
her by signs. The doctor also again certified, in the most positive 
manner, that the supposed murdered man had died of apoplexy, 
brought on, as he supposed, by excessive drinking ; and the good gu- 
vernor, moved by the benevolence of bis heart, did thereupon grant 
the poor youth an unconditional pardon. He was rewarded by the 
jtears, the thanks, and the blessings of the now happy mother. 


> , Shes a 
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be hanged, in spite of the declaration of Doctor Vander Cureum, 
that the murdered man died of apoplexy. 

The prisoner received the sentence, and was conducted to prison 
without saying a word in his defence, and without discovering the 
least emotion on the occasion. He merely looked wistfully, first on 
the worthy magistrate, then on his bonds, and then at Master Roelif, 
who, according to the custom of such losel varlets in office, rudely 
pushed him out of the court and dragged him to prison. 

On the fourteenth day after his condemnation, it being considered 
that sufficient time had been allowed him to repent of his sins, the 
poor stranger was brought forth to execution. He was accompanied 
by the good dominie, who had prepared his last dying speech and 
confession, and certified that he died a repentant sinner. His face 
was pale and sad, and his whole appearance bespoke weakness and 
suffering. He still persisted in his obstinate silence, and seemed un- 
conscious of what was going forward; whether from indifference or 
despair, it was impossible to decide. When placed on a coffin in the 
cart, and driven under the gallows, he seemed for a moment to be 
aware of his situation, and the bitter tears coursed one by one 
down his pallid cheeks. But he remained silent as before, and when 
the rope was tied round his neck, only looked wistfully with a sort 
of innocent wonder in the face of the executioner. 

All being now ready, and the gaping crowd on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, the dominie sang a devout hymn, and shaking hands for 
the last time with the poor stranger, descended from the cart. The 
bell tolled the signal for launching him into the illimitable ocean of 
eternity, when, all at once, its disma] moanings were, as it were, 


hushed into silence by the piercing shrieks of a female which seemed | 


approaching from a distance. Anon a voice was heard crying out, 
“ Stop, stop, for the love of heaven, stop; he is innocent !” 

The crowd opened, and a woman of good appearance, seemingly 
about forty-five years old, rushed forward, and throwing herself at 
the feet of the worthy alderman, whose duty it was to preside at the 
execution and maintain due order among the crowd, cried out aloud, 

“Spare him, he is my son—he is innocent!” 

“ Ben je bedonnered?”’ cried the magistrate, “ He is een verdo- 


“He cannot confess or deny it—he was born deaf and dumb!” 
“ Goeden Hemel!” exclaimed Alderman Schlepevalcker; “that 


of it, good woman *” 
“Sure of it! Did not I give him birth, and did I not watch like 
one hanging over the death-bed of an only child, year after year, to 


“ Het is jammer,” exclaimed the worthy magistrate, wiping his 
“ But still a dumb man may kill another, for all this. What 


At this moment the poor speechless youth recognized his mother, 


Alderman Schlepevalcker was sorely puzzled as well as affected on 


“ How came thy son hither?” 
“ He is accustomed to ramble about the country, sometimes all day, 


I 


“‘ Why did not thy husband come with thee?” 

“He is dead.” 

“ And thy father?” 

“He died when I was a child.” 

“ And thy other relatives ?” 

“T have none but him,” pointing to the dumb youth. 

“ Het is jammer! but how will he get rid of the charge of this 


“TI will question him,” said the mother, who now made various 
signs, which were replied to by the youth in the same way. 


“* What does he say?” asked the worthy magistrate. 
“ He says that he went forth early in the morning of the day ; 


“ Onbegrypelik! how can you understand all this ?” 
“ , sir, I have been used to study every look and action of his 


“ Goeden Hemel! is all this true t but he must go back to prison, 


«“ O yes!—but no. I will go with thee to the governor. He 


Accordingly, the worthy magistrate calling on Doctor Vander 
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“ Where dost thou abide?” asked the governor. “ Ifit is ata 
distance, I will send some one to protect thee.” 

“‘ My home is beyond the Fresh-water river.” 

“ Wat Blikslager ! thou belongest to the Splutterkins, who— 
| but no matter, thou shalt have protection in thy journey home.” 
| The governor, being somewhat of a conscientious man, instead of 
| swearing by the lightning, did piously asseverate by the tinman. 
The young man was forthwith released, to the unutterable joy of 
| the mother, and the infinite content of the yffrouw Swighauser, who, 
now that she knew ‘he cause of his silence, forgave him with all 
| her heart. The next day the mother and son departed toward 
| home, accumpan‘ed by an escort provided by the good governor, the 
commander of which carried a stout defiance to the Yankees ; and 
the last words of that upright and excellent magistrate, Alderman 
Schlepevalcker, as he looked kindly at the youth were— 

“ Het is jammer—it is a pity !” 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO ONE FAR AWAY! 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





| “ And thou art far, 
, who, when my being overflowed, 
Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine, 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.” 
Shelley's Prometheus. 
As, gazing on the Pleiades, 

We count each bright and starry one, 
Yet wander from the light of these 

To muse upon the Pleiad gone— 
As, bending o’er fresh ao flowers, 

e rose’s most enchanting hue 

Reminds us but of other hours 

Whose roses were all lovely too,— 
So, dearest, when I rove among 

The bright ones of this foreign sky, 
And catch the smile, or list the song, 

Or watch the dancers gliding by,— 
The fairer still they seem to be, 
The more it stirs a thought of thee! 


The sad, sweet bells of twilight-chime 
Of many hearts may touch but one ; 
And so this seeming careless rhyme 
Will whisper to thy heart alone. 
I give it to the winds. The bird 
t loose, to his far nest will flee, 
And love, though breathed but on a word, 
Will find thee over land and sea. 
Though clouds across the sky have driven, 
We trust the star at last will shine, 


And, like the very light of heaven, 
Scotland, Sept. 184. 1 trust thy love—trust thou in mine ! 








LINES FOR MUSIC, 





BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 





Farewell, first love dream ! 
Thou hast faded away, 

Like a wave on the stream, 
Like the dawn of to-day— 
Bright flashed the sweet wave, 

Lovely rose the morn’s glow, 
Yet their light could not save 
The things glorious as thou! 


And why should’st thou linger * 
Thou wert but as bright— 
Time’s shadowy r 
Hath swept o’er light ; 
New declan ope rind - 
But they will not burst, 
With the radiant surprising 
That came with the first. 
No, the violets that wreathe 
Round the Autumn’s dark wing, 
Have not the same breath 
As the violets of spring ! 
The first come akon tenis 
Are new-born on the bough, 
The last when earth grieves 
For the blossoms laid low. 


Gone is the rainbow gleam 
Broken the spell, 

Farewell, thou first dream ! 
A mournful farewell ! 


| London, Nov. 1834+ 


AD MORTUAM! 





BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse. 
Though Beauty’s charms be smiling here, 
Well may this heart be a 
When wildering Sorrow’s dark career 
Palsies its mortal mould. es. 
Fond of Youth, H e, 
Thet foes hed filled the’ bain 
Mirth, Music, Beauty strive to move— 
But ever strive in vain! 
Tn vain! how idly do they rush! 
This heart is moveless now: 
Too cold for Passion’s mantling fiush, 
eee gf ep mpining 1 
My barque may now drive on, 
7, witck before the 1 ; 


Its anchor thou, thus shattered—gone~- 











Liverpool, Nov. 1894. What moors it to mankind? 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE EAST. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst ¥mpressfons of Poreign Scenes, Customs and FManners. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





CONSTANTINOPLE AND SMYRNA. 


Farewell to Constantinople—Europe and the east compared—the de- 
parture—Smyrna, the great mart for figs—an excursion into Asia 
Minor—travelling equipments—character of the hajjis—encampment 
of gipsies—a youthful Hebe—Note—horror of the Turks for the “‘ un- 
clean animal”—an anecdote. 





I nave spent the last day or two in farewell visits to my favourite 
haunts in Constantinopie. I gallopped up the Bosphorus, almost 
envying les ames damnées that skim so swiftly and perpetually from 
the Symplegades to Marmora, and from Marmora back to the Sym- 
plegades. I took a caique to the Valley of Sweet Waters, and 
rambled away an hour on its silken sward. I lounged a morning 
in the bazaars, smoked a parting-pipe with my old Turk in the Be- 
zestein, and exchanged a last salaam with the venerable Armenian 
bookseller, still poring over his illuminated Hafiz. And last night, 
with the sundown-boat waiting at the pier, I loitered till twilight in 
the small and elevated cemetery between Galata and Pera, and, 
with feelings of even painful regret, gazed mty last upon the match- 
less scene around me. In the words of the eloquent author of 
Anastasius, when taking the same farewell, “ For the last time, my 
eye wandered over the dimpled hills, glided along the winding wa- 
ters, and dived into the deep and delicious dells, in which branch out 
its jagged shores. Reverting from these smiling outlets of its sea- 
beat suburbs to its busy centre, I surveyed, in slow succession, every 
chaplet of swelling cupolas, every grove of slender minarets, and 
every avenue of glittering porticoes, whose pinnacles dart their 
golden shafts from between the dark cypress-trees into the azure 
sky. I dwelt on them as on things I never was to behold more; 
and not until the evening had deepened the veil it cast over the 
varied scene from orange to purple, and from purple to the sable 
hue of night, did I tear myself away from the impressive spot. I 
then bade the city of Constantine farewell for ever, descended the 
high-crested hill, stepped into the heaving boat, turned my back 
upon the shore, and sank my regrets in the sparkling wave, across 
which the moon had already flung a trembling bar of silvery light, 
pointing my way, as it were, to other unknown regions.” 

There are few intellectual pleasures like that of finding our own 
thoughts and feelings well described by another ! 

I certainly would not live in the east; and when I sum up its 
inconveniences and the deprivations to which the traveller from 
Europe, with his refined wants, is subjected, I marvel at the heart- 
ache with which I turn my back upon it, and the deep die it has 
infused into my imagination. Its few peculiar luxuries do not com- 
pensate for the total absence of comfort; its lovely scenery cannot 
reconcile you to wretched lodgings ; its picturesque costumes and 
poetical people, and golden sky, fine food for a summer's fancy as 
they are, cannot make you forget the civilized pleasures you aban- 
don for them—the fresh literature, the arts and music, the refined 
society, the elegant pursuits, and the stirring intellectual collision 
of the cities of Europe. 

Yet the world contains nothing like Constantinople! If we could 
compel all our senses into one, and live by the pleasure of the eye, 
it were a paradise untranscended. The Bosphorus—the superb, 
peculiar, incomparable Bosphorus! the dream-like, fairy-built se- 
raglio! the sights within the city so richly strange, and the valleys and 
streams around it so exquisitely fair! the voluptuous softness of 
the dark eyes haunting your every step on shore, and the spirit-like 
swiftness and elegance of your darting caique upon the waters! In 
what land isthe priceless sight such a treasure? Where is the fancy 
so delicately and divinely pampered ? 

Every heave at the capstan-bars drew upon my lieart; and when 
the unwilling anchor, at last, let go its hold, and the frigate swung 
free with the outward current, I felt as if, in that moment, I had 
parted my hold upon a land of faéry. The dark cypresses and 
golden pinnacles of Seraglio Point, and the higher shafts of Sophia’s 
sky-touching minarets were the last objects in my swiftly-receding 
eye, and, in a short hour or two, the whole bright vision had sunk 
below the horizon. 

We crossed Marmora, and shot down the rapid Dardanelles in as 
many hours as the passage up had occupied days, and, rounding the 
coast of Anatolia, entered between Mitylene and the Asian shore, 
and, on the third day, anchored in the bay ef Smyrna. 

‘“* Every body knows Smyrna,” says MacFarlane, “ it is such a 
place for figs! It is alow-built town, at the head of the long gulf, 
which bears its name, and, with the exception of the high rock im- 
mediately over it, topped by the ruins of an old castle, said to em- 
body in its walls the ancient christian church, it has no very striking 
features. Extensive gardens spread away on every side, and, with- 
out exciting much of your admiration for its beauty, there is a look 
of peace and rural comfort about the neighbourhood that affects the 
mind pleasantly. 

Almost immediately on my arrival, I joined a party for a few days’ 
tour in Asia Minor. We were five, and, with a baggage-horse, and 
a mounted suridjee, our caravan was rather respectable. Our ap- 
pointments were orientally simple. We had each a Turkish bed, 


(alias, a small carpet,) a nightcap, and a “copyhold” upon a pair of 
saddle bags, containing certain things forbidden by the koran, and 
therefore not likely to be found by the way. Our attendant was a 
most ill-favoured Turk, whose pilgrimage to Mecca, (he was a hajji, 
and wore a green turban,) had, at least, imparted no sanctity to 
his visage. 


If he was not a rogue, nature had mis-labelled him, 
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and I shelter my want of charity under the Arabic proverb : “ Dis- 
trust thy neighbour if he has made a hajji; if he has made two, 
make haste to leave thy house.” 

We wound our way slowly out of the narrow and ill-paved streets 
of Smyrna, and passing through the suburban-gardens, yellow with 
lemons and oranges, crossed a small bridge over the Hermus. This 
is the favourite walk of the Smyrnictes, and if its classic river, 
whose “ golden sands’ (here, at least,) are not golden, and its 
‘“‘ Bath of Diana” near by, whose waters would scarce purify her 
“silver bow,” are something less than their sounding names ; there 
is a cool, dark cemetery beyond, less famous, but more practicable 
for sentiment, and many a shadowy vine and drooping tree in the 
gardens around, that might recompense lovers, perhaps, for the 
dirty labyrinth of the intervening suburb. 

We spurred away over the long plain of Hadjilar, leaving to the 
right and left the pretty villages, ornamented by the summer resi- 
dences of the wealthy merchants of Smyrna, and in two or three 
hours reached a small lone café, at the foot of its bounding range 
of mountains. We dismounted here to breathe our horses, and 
while coffee was preparing, I discovered, in a green hollow hard by, 
a small encampment of gipsies. With stones in our hands, as the 
caféjee told us the dogs were troublesome, we walked down into 
the little round-bottomed dell, a spot selected with “a lover's eye 
for nature,” and were brought to bay by a dozen noble shepherd- 
dogs, within a few yards of their outer tent. 

The noise brought out an old sunburnt woman, and two or three 
younger ones, with a troop of boys, who called in the dogs, and in- 
vited us kindly within their limits. The tents were placed in a half 
circle, with their doors inward, and were made with extreme neat- 
ness. There were eight or nine of them, very small and low, with 
round tops, the cloth stretched tightly over an inner frame, and bound 
curiously down on the outside with beautiful wicker-work. The cur- 
tains at the entrance were looped up to admit the grateful sun, and 
the compactly arranged interiors lay open to our prying curiosity. In 
the rounded corner farthest from the door, lay uniformly the same 
goat-skin beds, flat on the ground, and in the centre of most of them, 
stood a small loom, at which the occupant plied her task like an au- 
tomaton, not betraying by any sign a consciousness of our presence. 
They sat cross-legged like the Turks, and had all a look of habitual 
sternness, which, with their thin, strongly-marked gipsy features, 
and wild eyes, gave them more the appearance of men. It was the 
first time I had ever remarked such a character upon a class of fe- 
male faces, and I should have thought I had mistaken their sex, if 
their half-naked figures had not put it beyond a doubt. The men 
were probably gone to Smyrna, as none were visible in the encamp- 
ment. As we were about returning, the curtain of the largest tent, 
which had been dropped on our entrance, was lifted cautiously, by 
a beautiful girl, of perhaps thirteen, who, not remarking that I was 
somewhat in the rear of my companions, looked after them a mo- 
ment, and then fastening back the dingy folds by a string, returned 
to her employment of swinging an infant in a small wicker ham- 
mock, suspended in the centre of the tent. Her dark, but prettily- 
rounded arm, was decked with a bracelet of silver pieces, and just be- 
tween two of the finest eyes I ever saw, was suspended by a yellow 
thread, one of the small gold coins of Constantinople. Her softly- 
moulded bust was entirely bare, and might have served for the model 
of a youthful Hebe. A girdle around her waist sustained loosely a 
long pair of full Turkish trousers, of the colour and fashion usually 
worn by women in the east, and, caught over her hip, hung suspended 
by its fringe the truant shawl that had been suffered to fall from 
her shoulders and expose her guarded beauty. I stood admiring 
her a full minute, before I observed a middle-aged woman in the op- 
posite corner, who, bending over her work, was fortunately as late in 
observing my intrusive presence. As I advanced half a step, how- 
ever, my shadow fell into the tent, and starting with surprise, she 
rose and dropped the curtain. 

We re-mounted, and I rode on, thinking of the vision of loveli- 
ness I was leaving in that wild dell. We travel a great way to see 
hills and rivers, thought I, but, after all, a human being is a more 
interesting object than a mountain. I shall remember the little 
gipsy of Hadjilar, long after I have forgotten Hermus and 
Sypilus. » 

Our road dwindled to a mere bridle-path, as we advanced, and 
the scenery grew wild and barren. ‘The horses were all sad: stum- 
blers, and the uneven rocks gave them every apology’for coming 
down whenever they could forget the spur, and so we entered the 
broad and green valley of Yackerhem, ( I write it as I heard it pro- 
nounced,) and drew up at the door of a small hovel, serving the 
double purpose of a café and a guard-house. 

A Turkish officer of the old regime, turbaned and cross-legged, 
and armed with pistols and ataghan, sat smoking on one side the 
brazier of coals, and the caféjee exercised his small vocation on the 
other. Before the door, a raised platform of greensward, and a 
marble slab, facing toward Mecca, indicated the place for prayer; 
and a dashing rider of a Turk, who had kept us company from 
Smyrna, flying past us and dropping to the rear alternately, had 
taken off his slippers at the moment we arrived, and was commen- 
cing his noon devotions. 

We gathered round our commissary’s saddle-bags, and shocked 
our mussylman. friends, by preducing the unclean beast* and the 
forbidden liquor, which, with the delicious Turkish coffee, never 
— than in these wayside hovels, furnished forth a traveller’s 
meal. 





* Talking of hams, two of the sultan’s chief eunuchs applied to an 
English physician, a friend of mine, at Constantinople, to accompany 
them on board the American frigate. I engaged to wait on board for | 
them on a certain day, but they did not make their appearance. They | 
gave, as their apology, that they could not defile themselves by entering | 
a ship, polluted by the presence of that unclean animal, the hog. 






ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF ITALIAN SOCIETY. 





THE MINUTE-BOOK : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE Ss. Fay. 


FLORENCE. 
i letters of introduction delusive—apparent dishonesty of the 

Italians, in some measure palliated. 

We should be cautious in commenting upon national character, 
or even the requisites of a city fora residence. It is not easy to 
form an estimate of either one or the other. The most intelligent 
and candid disagree on such questions. The causes of their differ- 
ence often exist in accidental circumstances. We are apt to like 
or dislike a place according as we are pleased in it. If health is 
improving, spirits high, cares few, friends kind, if we enjoy relaxa- 
tion from business and trouble which weighed upon us at home, if 
the weather is cheerful and our own schemes of life go on smoothly 
and prosperously, we are good-humoured and happy, and regard all 
things through a brightening medium. 

Letters of introduction, too, are often only snares to the judgment 
of travellers. They greatly enhance the pleasures of a tour which 
lies perhaps, only in a sphere warmed and enlivened by their influ- 
ence. Their bearers are directly transported out of one atmos- 
phere of kindness into another ; they reside wholly among the edu- 
cated, who have many good qualities in common in all parts of the 
globe, who make it a pride and a business to please, and who pos- 
sess no temptation to offend. Hospitality ensures enjoyment, and 
gratitude commands respect, and such happy rovers over a path 
which not the prodigality of nature, but the precaution of friend- 
ship has scattered with roses, behold every object with favouring 
eyes, and exclaim against the comments of more rigid observers. I 
have carefully endeavoured to exclude from these papers, impres- 
sions originating in such causes. 

To judge of people something more is necessary than to dine 
with their lords and ladies, to whirl in a carriage through their 
chosen scenes, to be led into their galleries, palaces and cathe- 
drals ; to attend their parties, operas and balls. You must see them 
off their guard, when they neither know you nor care for you. You 
must go in among their crowds, bargain with their tradesmen, as- 
certain their laws, examine the decisions of their courts of justice, 
observe their standards of morals, and come in contact with them 
when your interests clash with theirs, when their cupidity is ex- 
cited against you, and perhaps their revenge. But here again, 
another difficulty arises. A perfect stranger may become the prey 
of classes existing more or less among all nations, who are ever on 
the alert to deceive travellers, and he may be entangled in perplexi- 
ties resulting solely from ignorance of the places and persons about 
him. There are dishonest, unfeeling, ignorant and superstitious per- 
sons in all countries, as there are good men and pure womeninall. He 
may fall among the former, and it would be unjust and absurd to 
wreak his resentment against the whole, for wrongs received from a 
few unworthy individuals. Yet this is another extreme into which 
travellers often rash. There are allowances and distinctions to be 
made, abstruse metaphysical calculations to be gone through, and 
the accounts to be liberally and dispassionately balanced with a 
predominating desire to arrive at the truth, before 4 judgment can 
be formed upon a subject so broad and complicated as national 
character and happiness. Shall I say of Italy that she is cursed 
with earthquakes, malaria and superstition, that assassinations are 
perpetrated in the streets of her cities, that her climate is as ener- 
vating and as dangerous as it is delightful? So there are earth. 
quakes in a portion of my own country, and fevers which carry off 
thousands of her population; and in some of her forests bears and 
panthers glare and the tomahawk flies; her inhabitants complain 
that their climate is fickle; and the clash and discord of political 
fray are ever ringing over her meadows. Yet who are happier than 
Americans? and half of them never think of these things at all, or 
at least never think of them as general calamities peculiar to them. 
A portion of evil appertains to all countries, to all human things. 
Manners and customs are different, too, in different parts of the 
world ; and these differences many are too ready to set down as bad, 
or deride as ridiculous, while in fact they either create some unseen 
advantage, or are caused by some local necessity. I wish, there- 
fore, to be cautious in pronouncing upon Italian character. Foreign 
visitors to our own country have afforded useful lessons on travel- 
writing. With theories to support, hungry prejudices to feed, pri- 
vate disappointments to resent, or from the reaction of admiration 
as premature as their censure, they have selected such superficial 
appearances as suited their purposes, or could be grasped within the 
range of their limited understandings, and have thus advanced ob- 
vious untruths with such amusing egotism or evident malice and 
flippant impertinence, as must render spectators of their disgrace 
more wise and modest. 





My glances at Italian character must therefore be received with 
allowances as mere casual impressions, which might be changed 
by longer residence, or more extensive experience. I have said 
that the people appear to me dishonest. I have certainly never 
before been cast among such voracious bargain-makers, such greedy 
beggars and unconscionable cheats. The unlucky traveller feels 
the full concentration of their combined efforts. Regarding him as 
a kind of legal prey, they flock down upon him with the avidity of 
vultures, although with the assumed gentleness of doves. The re- 
nown of Italy annually swarms her towns and roads with strangers, 
who call forth all the cupidity and meanness of a people naturally 
cunning and ingenious, and driven by poverty and oppression to a 











miserable state of life and morals, without knowledge to regulate 











them. They are fall of the germs of talent and kindness, and when 
enlightened and good, are amiable, generous and delightful people. 
But these characters are exceptions, and the mass disgust you with 
broad indecency, and cheat you in every trifle and at every step, 
and not unfrequently offer examples of wickedness and audacious 
profligacy, the thought of which makes the blood boil in the veins, 
and yet for which they tell us there is no redress. Out of Tus- 
cany the slanderer, the seducer, and the assassin, stalk fearless of 
law, which concentrates its silent energies against liberal thinkers, 
suspected patriots, incautious strangers, and plotters against govern- 
ment. Priests and soldiers sit like the nightmare on the land, and 
all the wise and virtuous among the Italians mourn over the dread- 
ful debasement of their country. I have seen tears in the eyes of 
a silver-headed man, and that man a priest, while acknowledging 
the wretchedness of “poor Italy.” The authorities not only often 
repress virtues, but encourage vices. Knowledge, thought and in- 
dustry are locked in certain channels; all the excesses of extrava- 
gance flow from the duke downward, and their ever-recurring holi- 
days sink them yet deeper in poverty, laziness, sloth, and their con- 
sequent evils; thus investing idleness with the propriety of law 
and the sanctity of religion. There is no press, and the grossest 
impositions pass believed by most, and unquestioned by all. Cre- 
dulity upon the subject of annual miracles is itself almost a miracle ; 
and if we may credit the reverend narrators of these wonders to the 
gaping multitude, the saints toil more laboriously than the men. No 
profit is too unimportant for the people to extort, and no invention 
too mean and complicated for them to contrive, with the hope of 
gain from the devoted forestiere (stranger.) He must distrust them 
in all they say, in all they do, in all they give. They cheat in the 
price, in the change, in the quantity, in the quality : he will pay twice 
or five times as much for an article as they dare charge one of their 
own countrymen, and yet I never met more civility. It is curious 
to remark what a system and science cheating has become in Italy, 
and how from its universality it has almost lost its odium. 

“Sir,” said a French gentleman the other day to a shopkeeper, 
“you made me may pay four piastres for this article, and you gave 
it to that person for éwo.”” 

“ And if I chose to give it to him for nothing,” was the reply, 
“what business is it of yours?” 

At the theatre a friend of mine applied for a season ticket. The 
boxkeeper informed him the usual price, but added, “you are a 
stranger, and must pay more.” 

I heard a pretty and agreeable Italian woman soundly rate the 
master of an inn, for an extortionate bill. 

“ You must be crazy,” she said; “I know the price of things here 
as well as yourself; J am no stranger.” 

Their voracity for money has no limit, either way ; they grasp with 
equal energy for the smallest and largest sum. 

“ Ah,” said a man who had detained a quattrino, (the fifth of a 
cent,) from the change of a customer, who left it rather than wait, 
“Ah, there goes a fool. He despises the guattrino. Blockhead! 
He does not reflect that the guattrino is the monarch of coins. Take 
it from a million, it will be a million no longer.” An Italian ver- |! 
sion of one of Poor Richard’s maxims, to which the oppressed 
dwellers beneath this beautiful sky are forced to give a rather libe- 
ral construction. 

The spirit of fraud pervades all the minute details of life, and ex- 
tends to classes of society where the unsuspecting stranger never 
dreams of its existence. It rises from the porters, shopkeepers and 
vetturini, to the owners of houses and masters of hotels, and runs 
through the various forms of extortion, incorrect information, pilfer- 
ing, and not unfrequently takes a yet more bold and alarming range, 
carrying distrust into the bosom of families, and reaching even the 
highest arrangements and dearest relations of life. I once encoun- 
tered a wretch, professor of mathematics and lawyer of Tuscany, 
whose talents commanded a respect, which in this debauched society 
glossed over his scoundrel vices, and who was introduced to me for- 
nally by the head of one of the most celebrated Florentine families, 
and the father of several daughters, approaching womanhood, yet 
whose character was too infamous for the pages of one of Monk 
Lewis’s romances. ll the Italian people are not bad, but a suffi- 
cient majority to startle you, and to give all your transactions with 
them a tinge of suspicion. Poor Italy! 
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SCENE FROM AN UNFINISHED PLAY. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





Ae gle pre reaoen 
SIR PHILLIP. 
Fill, gentlemen. Our cheer is yet to come, 
For I expect my merry nephew here. 
SERVANT, (entering.) 
Sir Phillip, Master Witford is arrived. 
SIR PHILLIP, (rising and coming forward.) . 
Thou varlet, wherefore then not show him in? | 
SERVANT. 
He’s here, Sir Phillip. 
WITFORD, (entering.) 
Dear Sir Phillip Stanmore ! 
SIR PHILLIP. 
You're welcome, nephew, to your uncle’s house. 
I say you're welcome.—Use it as your own. 


. 





Live in or out on’t, as your humour lists. 





Abroad we've sports to give you, cheer within, | 
The which to spare ’s the only thing we grudge. 





(dispiritedly. ) 
I thank you, sir. 

SIR PHILLIP. 
Then thank me, heartily ! 
Thanks that are cold are none—or thank me not. 
Why should’st thou? Is it not thine uncle’s house, 
Who might as well bid welcome to himself, 
As thee! 

WITFORD. 

Indeed I thank you kindly, sir. 

SIR PHILLIP 
I know you do !—How are you '—-What’s the news! 
What hast play’d since last we saw you here! 
What scrapes hast thou been in? What fine escapes 
Hast made? Adventure is the blood of youth. 
It cannot live without. 

WITFORD, (abstractedly.) 

I’m very glad 
To see you well. 


SIR PHILLIP. 
You're glad to see me well? 
1 would I could be glad to see thee well. 


Your gladness will not die, methinks, of joy ! 
Sigh you when you're glad! What guests are these, 
To bring into my house? 
WITFORD. 
I have brought no guests ! 
SIR PHILLIP. 
In faith, you have ; nor are they welcome ones. 


niggard speech—those eyes that do discourse 
Of absent thoughts—those cheeks, whereon hangs out 
The ensign of a care-besi . 
Smileless and listless to it of cheer. 
What ails thee, nephew? Art sick, or what? 
Hast lost at play? Hast quarrell’d with a friend? 
Or hast been cross’d in love? 

WITFORD. 

I’m only tired. 


I’ve not been used to ride so far of late. 
Your roads are bad—most villanous bad roads. 
My horse is new, was injured in the break, 
Or, of his paces I’m not master yet. 
I doubt my groom my saddle must have changed. 
I scarcely knew my seat—besides, I think, 
In looking for a nearer way, at least 
I must have gone a dozen miles about. 
SIR PHILLIP. 


Sore journey his that smiles not at the end! 
But let it pass. Some guests I have, you see ; 
Plain men, but honest ones! "Tis tenants’ day; 
And here I’m of the world free denizen, 
Whose board is spread for men, and not their robes. 
So come with me, if in the vein thou art. 
Thou'lt hear a sprightly song—a merry tale— 
A hearty la’ that are sure to make 
Poor beverage ri w rich then richest cheer ! 
WITFORD. 
T'll join the company. 
SIR PHILLIP. 

And prithee screw 
Thy spirits up. Men are like instruments, 

reof if one plays out of tune, the rest, 
Although there be a dozen, will be marred, 
And so the concert spoil’d. In tune, my nephew! 

Sir Phillip resumes the head of the table. 


WITFORD, (eo himself.) 
I could be so, were I to meet with men 
That did convene to talk of broken hopes ! 
Each other's tale the sadder—mine most sad! 
Most strange !—decreed to only look and love!— 
To love for ever! but to see—no more! 


Witford takes his seat at the table. 
SIR PHILLIP. 


Well, Master Wildrake, talk you of the chase! 
To hear you, one doth feel the bounding steed— 
You bring the hounds, and game, and all to view, 
All scudding to the huntsman’s cheer ! 
And yet I pity the poor crowned deer, 

And always fancy ‘tis by fortune’s spite, 

That lordly head of his he bears so high— 

Like virtue, stately in calamity, 

And hunted by the human, worldly hound !— 

Is made to fly before the pack, that straight 
Burst into song at prospect of his death! 

You say their cry is melody; and yet 

Their chorus scarce is music to my ear, 

When I bethink me what it sounds to his; 

Nor call I sweet the note that rings the knell 

Of the once happy forester !—But come, 

For pity of the deer, we must not kill 

Our mirth. A song, methinks, you promised us; 
And well you know to si ni —tay you though 
Begin not yet. Fill, friends !—that we may sip 
The mellow wine to music.—Now begin. 


WILDRAKE sings. 


Hark, holloo !—are you oP ?—Awake !—’tis broad day ! 

Ere you’re fair in your saddles, 

oo you true sons wb aod ens 
our were uncoupl’ ing like his, 

Hark! camer !—to cover!—The dee 

You should mount ere the sun-—not 

Hark, holloo !—hollo, hark !—hollo, hark !—hark! holloo! 

He’s the sportsman for me, to the minute that’s true ! 


Hark, holloo!—There’s the s 
You'll hear music, if never before, boys, to-day ! 
Who re; 
Over all !—keep your eye on the dogs and the game ! 


the morning’s away ! 
, | warrant ere this 


e to ue, 


the sun re you! 


!—Now we're fairly away ! 


ditch or gate, he's a sportsman by name! 


| 
| A toast ! 


| We'll both abide. 


| A chorus, be it then. 
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Whose afraid, boys ?—Well done, boys !—One hour of such glee, 
Though it cost one a life, should be purchased by me! 

Hark, holloo!—hollo, hark !—hollo hark !—hark, holloo ! 
That’s the tune! when we scud like the wind, boys, "twill do! 
Hark, holloo!—he’s at ba Who's the churl to give in? 
Carry on !—What’s a to the we'll win’ 

} ’Tis no more than a field, boys !— field the first o’er, 

Is a hero the proudest that steed ever bore ! 

Dash away, boys !—Well done, boys !—Where all are so true, 
He who bears off the palm, none will doubt, wins his due ’ 

| Hark. holloo !—hollo, hark !—hollo, hark !—hark, holloc ' 

HH ’Tis hunting the deer, boys, to hunt him with you! 


| The company applaud. 

| SIR PHILLIP. 
Thanks, Master Wildrake, for your song. 
WILDRAKE. 








SIR PHILLIP. 

Fill, gentlemen, to Master Wildrake’s toast. 
WILDRAKE. 

I'll give you Kate—of pretty maids the queen ! 
WITFORD. 

What lady speak you of ? 

WILDRAKE. 





Of Mrs. Cheerly’s bar the Hebe now. 
WITFORD. 
Well, I drink her pretty health. 
WILDRAKE. 
You smile, sir; but there’s not in Maidstone—no, 
Nor twenty miles around, the lady fair, 
In beauty, mistress to my lady maid ! 
WITFORD. 
A wager, sir, on that ! 
WILDRAKE. 
A score of pounds. 
WITFORD. 
A gross, an’t please you ! 
WILDRAKE 


| 
| A lady maid 
| 
| 


A bar-maid ! 





Be it so. 


Tis done ! 


WITFORD. 


Meet me, to-morrow, sir, at the King’s Head. 


Your friends along with you. By their award 
WILDRAKE 


Content! Sir Phillip’s health ! 


Give you good-night. 


SIR PHILLIP 
Come, Wildrake, let us part 
In harmony. 
WILDRAKE 


Chorus 


Here’s a health, and good night, my brave boys—for the sorrow 

Of parting to-night, a sweet solace is ncar ; 
The bowl that unites jovial fellows to-morrow !— 

Our cheer but expires, to revive brighter cheer 

: sy = meeting 
mproves by repeating, 
When souls meet together, like those that meet here 
omnes. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





A LETTER FROM LOWRIE TODD. 
JOHN GALT. 

My FRIENDS OF THE MIRROR—Since my return from Europe, I 
have been assailed on all sides, lengthwise and sidewise, on highways 
and byways, with the questions, did you see Mr. Galt? where is Mr. 
Galt? do you know any thing of Mr. Galt? Now, as they say at the 
Hall, to put the matter forever to rest, (that is to say, if you print this, 
and get all the reading world to take your Mirror,) I will tell them 
what I saw, heard, and know of him, and also, (as he has given his 
opinion pretty freely about me,) J will tell them what J think of him. 
I saw him in his own house, and a snug little one it was, at Barn 
Cottage, near London, in November, 1833; he looked then as if he 
had been blown about in a whirlwind, having just escaped from a vio- 
lent attack of paralysis, or some such outlandish name given by the 
doctors ; it was in the morning, as they say in London, or eleven 
o'clock, a.m. I thought he had not been at the toilet, ashe had not 
shaved, and his hair was all in an uproar ; his spirits, however, were 

and his countenance lit up when he saw me; he said, “ the 
chirp of the bird was not more gladsome to the prisoner of Chil- 
lon, than my presence to him, when I entered his room ;” the disease 
had sunk to his feet, and it was with difficulty he could walk from 
the fire to the sofa, but his mind was as bright, and his hand and his 
pen as quick as ever; his conversation is both amusing and instruc- 
tive, and his plain, honest, broad Scottish tongue eang like music 
in mine ear. I called on him frequently ; he was always cheery and 
seemingly happy, and his health was good, though his countenance 
was pale, the effect of confinement. I saw him last about the fourth 
of March ; he told me he was packing up his traps, and intended to 
sail for New-York about the middle of April; some of the New- 
York papers announced his arrival there in June, I think; but I 
never could find him ; shortly after he was said to have arrived at 
Montreal, in a vessel from London. Lately we hear of his being in 
Glasgow, and, to crown all, the Commercial Advertiser of the ninth 
instant has the following paragraph : “ The collectorship of the port 
of Goderich, on Lake Huron, Upper Canada, has been conferred 
upon John Galt, Esquire, by his excellency, the lieutenant-governor.” 
Now, if these lines should ever meet the eyes of this same John 
Galt, Esquire, I request of him to let me know that he yet lives, and 








on what spot of earth the movements of time have placed him ; for, 
according to the reports of fame, talk and newspapers, he might as | 
well be in the moon, or any other planet, for aught that I can tell 
about him. | 

Mr. Galt was born at Irvine, in Scotland, second of May, 1779; | 
he is six years younger than myself, but I think he looks old enough — 
to be my grandfather ; his father was a merchant, and in pretty good 
circumstances ; he received a liberal education, although it does not 
appear that he distinguished himself at school, for his mother, who 
was a woman of strong mind, used to say of him, “ my Johnny is 
but a dull and sleepy scholar.” He entered a counting-house in 
Greenock, where he continued for several years. A circumstance, 
much to his praise, occurred at this period of his life. Being eldest 
son, he was, of course, heir-at-law ; his father died, leaving a will | 
by which he intended to make his widow independent, but, owing to 
some informality, the property fell into the hands of John, who in- | 
stantly executed a deed in favour of his mother, thus fulfilling the 
intentions of his father. In 1801 or 2, we find him writing miscel- | 
laneous articles for the Greenock Advertiser. In a few years after | 
he was engaged in a mercantile career, in company with a Mr. 
McLaughlan, in London, which blew up at the end of three years. In | 
1809, he was at Gibraltar, in company with Lord Byron and Mr. | 
Hobhouse, from whence they sailed for Sicily. We next find them, | 
like three old fools, running aboot the braes and burns of Greece, | 
spending time and money for nothing, for I cannot find that either 
they or he wrote five grains of common sense on the subject, whereby | 
the public might be benefited; while at Tripolizza, he conceived a | 
scheme for forming a mercantile establishment in the Levant, to 
counteract the Berlin and Milan decrees of Naro.gon, (stupert- | 
dous!) This castle in the air, like the war-proclamations of Gover- | 
nor Van Twiller, soon evaporated into smoke. The first decidedly | 
successful appearance which Mr. Galt made as an author, was in a 
series of articles that appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, styled ‘the 
Ayrshire Legatees ;” this was in 1820 ; he afterward published “ The | 
Annals of the Parish,” and other popular works ; but, in my opinion, | 
Sir Andrew Wylie was his chef d’euvre. From 1824 to 30, he | 
was occupied as acting manager and superintendant of an emigra- | 
tion company in Upper Canada, which appears to have yielded him | 
a thousand pounds per annum ; it appears he managed the concern | 
with a great deal of activity, and no small success; the company, | 
however, did not prosper; whether he was in fault, or whether the | 
company needed a scapegoat, I know not, but he was discharged, at 
last, in what appears to have been a very harsh manner. In Lon- | 
don, he again commenced the business of an author, and, in quick 
succession, produced seven or eight successful works. Jn the midst | 
of these honourable exertions for the support of his family and the | 
discharge of his debts—for both objects were in his view, and the | 
latter, to a certain extent, accomplished—he was, in July, 1832, struck 
with paralysis, which confined him to his room for many months, 
and has left him, as he mournfully expressed it, three parts dead. 
From all I could discern in conversation, however, his mind still re- | 
tains its wonted vigour, which shows that soul is superior to matter ; 
the boiler of the steamer may be sound, but, if the machinery gets | 
crazed and out of order, it will not work to the impulse of the first | 
moving cause: namely, the steam. But to return to Mr. Galt—he, | 
like most men of genius, has more wit than money ; he has earned | 
large sums, but knows not how to take care of it; so it was with 
Walter Scott, and so it was with several great men that we have 
known in this same state of New-York; but all of them showed 
their honesty, by giving their all to pay their debts. I was informed 
by those who knew Mr. Galt, while I was in London, that he had | 
paid his debts till he had almost made himself a beggar. I hope, 
however, that in his collectorship on Lake Huron, he will not only 
collect money for King William, but that he may collect and prac- 
tise some of his old notions of Scotch economy ; laying his wame 
to his winning, and so lay up something for a sair fet; being a 
Scotchman himsel’, he knows what I mean. Yours, Topp LowRIE. 
Hallett’s Cove, December 24, 1834. 
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ORIGINAL PHILOSOPHICAL POETRY. 





SOLOMON AND THE GENIUS. 








BY R. H. WILDE, OF GEORGIA, 








THE Moslem imagine that SoLomon acquired dominion over all the 
orders of the genii—good and evil. It is even believed he sometimes 
condescended to converse with his new subjects. On this supposition | 
he has been represented interrogating a genius, in the very wise, but | 
very disagreeable mood of mind which led to the conclusion that “ All is | 
vanity!” ‘Touching the said genius, the author has not been able to dis- | 
cover whether he or she, (even the sex is equivocal,) was of Allah or | 
Eblis, and, therefore, left the matter where he found it—in discreet doubt. | 


Spirit or THoucut! Lo! art thou here? 
Lord of the false, fond, ceaseless spell | 
That mocks the heart, the eye, the ear— 
Art thou, indeed, of heaven or hell? 
Tn mortal bosoms dost thou dwell, 
Self exiled from thy native sphere ? 
Or is the human mind thy cell 
Of torment? To'inflict and bear 
Thy doom!—the doom of all who fell ? 


Since thou hast sought to prove my skill, 
Unquestioned thou shalt not depart, } 
Be thy behests or good or ill, ea 
No matter what or whence thou art! 
I will commune with thee apart, 
Yea! and compel thee to my will— 
If thou hast power to yield my heart 





What Earth and Heaven deny it still. | 


I know thee. Spirit! thou hast been 
Light of my soul by night and day; 
All-seeing, though thyself unseen ; 
My dreams—my thoughts—and what are they, 
But visions of a calmer ray ? 
All! all! were thine—and thine between 
Each hope that melted fast away, 
The throb of anguish, deep and keen! 


With thee I’ve searched the earth, the sea, 
The air, sun, stars, man, nature, time, 
Explored the universe with thee, 
lunged to the depths of woe and crime, 
Or dared the fearful height to climb, 
Where, amid glory none may see 
And live, the rTERNaL reigns sublime, 
Who is, and was, and is to be! 


And I have sought, with thee have sought, 
Wisdom’s celestial path to tread, ’ 
Hung o’er each page with learning fraught, 
Questioned the living and the dead: 
The patriarchs of ages fled— 
The prophets of the time to come— 
All who one ray of light could shed 
Beyond the cradle or the tomb. 


And I have tasked my busy brain 
To learn what haply none may know, 

Thy birth, seat, power, thine ample reign 
Orer the heart’s tides that ebb and flow, 
Throb, langu ish, whirl, rage, freeze, or glow 
Like billows of the restless main, 

Amid the wrecks of joy and woe 
By Ocean’s caves preserved in vain. 


And oft to shadow forth I strove, 
To my mind's eye, some form like thine, 
And still my soul like Noan’s dove 
Returned, but brought alas! no sign: 
Till wearying in the mad design, 
With fevered brow and throbbing vein 
I left the cause to thread the mine 
Of wonderful effects again! 


But now I see thee face to face, 
Thou art indeed, a thing divine ; 
An eye pervading time and space, 
And an angelic look are thine, 
Ready to seize, compare, combine 
Essence and form—and yet a trace 
Of grief and care —a shadowy line, 
Dims thy bright forehead's heavenly grace. 


Yet thou must be of heavenly birth, 

Where nought is known of grief and pain; 
Though I perceive, alas! where earth 

And earthly things have left their stain : 
From thine high calling didst thou deign 

To prove—in folly or in mirth— 
With daughters of the first-born Cain, 

How little Human Love is worth! 


Ha! dost thou change before mine eyes! 
Another form! and yet the same, 

But lovelier, and of female guise, 
A vision of ethereal flame, 

Such as our heart’s despair can frame, 
Pine for, love, worship, idolize 

Like HER’s, who from the sea-foam came, 
And lives but in the heart, or skies. 


Sprrrir or cHance! I know thee too, 
I know thee by thine Iris bow, 
By thy cheek’s ever-shifting hue, 
By all that marks thy steps below ; 
By sighs that burn, and tears that glow— 
False joys—vain hopes—that mock the heart; 
From Fancy’s urn these evils flow, 
Spirit or Lies! for such thou art! 


Saidst thou not once, that all the charms 
Of life lay hid in woman’s love, 
And to be lock’d in Beauty’s arms, 
Was all men knew of heaven above ! 
And did I not thy counsels prove, 
And all their pleasures, all their pain ? 
No more! no more, my heart they move, 
For I, alas! have proved them vain ! 


Didst thou not then, in evil hour, 
Light in my soul Ambition’s flame? 

Didst thou not say the joys of power, 
Unbounded sway, undying fame, 

A monarch’s love alone should claim ? 
And did I not pursue ev’n these ! 
And are they not when won, the same? 

All Vaniry of Vanities! 


Didst not, to tempt me once again, 
Bid new deceitful visions rise, 
And hint, though won with toil and pain, 
** Wisdom’s the pleasure of the wise !” 
And now when none beneath the skies 
Are wiser held by men than me, 
What is the value of the prize ? 
It too, alas! is Vanity! 


Then tell me !—since I’ve found on earth 
Not one pure stream to slake this thirst, 

Which still torments us from our birth, 
And in our heart and soul is nurst ; 

This hopeless wish wherewith we're cursed, 
Whence came it, and why was it given? 
Thou speak’st not !—Let me know the worst ! 

Thou pointest!—and it is to Heaven! 
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A MARRIED MAN’S REVERIE. 





BY JOHN INMAN. 





Wuar a blockhead my brother Tom is, not to marry ; or rather, 
perhaps, I should say, what a blockhead he was not to marry some 
twenty-five years ago, for I suppose he'd hardly get any decent sort 
of a body to take him, as old as he is now. Poor fellow! 
what a forlorn desolate kind of a life he leads; no wife to take 
care of him—no children to love him—no domestic enjoyment— 
nothing snug and comfortable in his arrangements at home—nice 
sociable dinners—pleasant faces at breakfast—By the way, what 
the deuse is the reason my breakfast does not come up? I’ve been 
waiting for it this half hour. Oh, I forgot; my wife sent the cook 
to market to get some trash or other for Dick’s cold. She coddles 
that boy to death. But, after all, I ought not to find fault with Tom 
for not getting a wife, for he has lent me a gond deal of money that 
came quite convenient, and I suppose my young ones will have all 
he’s worth when he dies, poor fellow! They'll want it, I’m afraid ; 
for although my business does very well, this housekeeping eats up 
the profits, with such a large family as mine. Let me see; how 
many mouths have I to feed every day! There's my wife and her 
two sisters—that’s three ; and the four boys—seven; and Lucy 
and Sarah and Jane, and Louise, four more—eleven ; then there’s 
the cook, and the house-maid, and the boy—fourteen ; and the wo- 
man that comes every day to wash and do odd jobs about the house 
—fifteen ; then there’s the nursery-maid—sixteen ; surely there 
must be another—I'm sure I made it out seventeen when I was 
reckoning up last Sunday morning at church ; there must be another 
somewhere ; let me see again ; wife, wife's sisters, boys, girls—oh 
it’s myself! Faith, I have so many to think of and provide for, that 
I forget myself half the time. Yes, that makes it—seventeen. 
Seventeen people to feed every day is no joke! and somehow or 
other they all have most furious appetites ; but, then, bless their 
hearts, it’s pleasant to see them eat. What a havoc they do make 
with the buckwheat-cakes of a morning, to be sure ! Now poor Tom 
knows nothing of all this. There he lives all alone by himself ina 
|| boarding-house, with nobody near him that cares a brass farthing 
| whether he lives or dies. No affectionate wife to nurse him and 
(| coddle him up when he’s sick ; no little prattlers about him to keep 
|| him in a good humour—no dawning intellects, whose development 
| he can amuse himself with watching day after day—nobody to sty- 
| dy his wishes, and keep all his comforts ready. Confound it, hasn’t 
|| that woman got back from the market yet? I feel remarkably 
! hungry. I don’t mind the boy’s being coddled and messed if my 
] wife likes it, but there’s no joke in having the breakfast kept back 
|| for an hour. Oh, by the way, I must remember to buy all those 
|| things for the children to-day ; Christmas is close at hand, and my 
1 wife has made out a list of the presents she means to put in their 
| stockings. More expense—and their school-bills coming in too ; I 
|| remember before I was married I used to think what a delight it 
|| would be to educate the young rogues myself ; but a man with a 
|| large family has no time for that sort of amusement. I wonder 
i how old my young Tom is ; let me see, when does his birthday 
'| come ! next month, as I’m a Christian, and then he will be fourteen. 
'| Boys of fourteen consider themselves all but men, now-a-days, and 
|| Tom is quite of that mind, I see. Nothing will suit his exquisite 
feet but Wellington boots, at seven dollars a pair; and his mother 
|| has been throwing out hints for some time, as to the propriety of 
|| getting a watch for him—gold, of course. Silver was quite good 
I enough for me when I was half a score years older than he is, but 
times are awfully changed since my younger days. Then, I be- 
|| lieve in my soul, the young villain has learned to play billiards ; and 
| three or four times lately when he has come in, late at night, his 
| clothes seemed to be strongly perfumed with cigar smoke. Heighho! 
| Fathers have many troubles, and I can't help thinking sometimes 
that old bachelors are not such wonderful fools after all. They go 
|| to their pillows at night with no cares on their minds to keep them 
'| awake ; and, when they have once got asleep, nothing comes to dis- 
'| turb their repose—nothing short of the house being on fire, can 
|| reach their peaceful condition. No getting up in the cold to walk 
up and down the room for an hour or two, with a squalling young 
varlet, as my luck has been for the last five or six weeks. It's an 
astonishing thing to perceive what a passion our little Louisa exhi- 
bits for crying ; so sure as the clock strikes three she begins, and 
there’s no getting her quiet again until she has fairly exhausted the 
strength of her lungs with good, straight-forward screaming. I 
|| can’t for the life of me understand why the young villains don’t get 
| through all their squalling and roaring in the day-time, when I am out 
|| of the way. Then again what a delightful pleasure it is to be routed 
H out of one’s first nap, and sent off post-haste for the doctor, as I was 
i on Monday night, when my wife thought Sarah had got the croup, 
| and frightened me half out of my wits with her lamentations and 
|| fidgets. By the way, there’s the doctor's bill to be paid soon; his 
'| collector always pays me a visit just before Christmas. Brother 
Tom has no doctors to fee, and that certainly is a great comfort. 
| Bless my soul, how the time slips away! Past nine o’clock and no 
| breakfast yet—wife messing with Dick, and getting the three girls 
| and their two brothers ready for school. Nobody thinks of me, 
| starving herve all this time. What the plague has become of my 
| newspaper, I wonder? that young rascal Tom has carried it off, I 
dare say, to read in the school, when he ought to be poring over his 
books. He’s a great torment that boy. But no matter; there’s 

a great deal of pleasure in married life, and if some vexations and 
| troubles do come with its delights, grumbling won’t take them 
|| away ; nevertheless, brother Tom, I’m not very certain but that you 
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June, 1925. || have done quite as wisely as I, after all. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 








COLONEL BEAUFOY’S WORKS. 


Tue late Colonel Mark Beaufoy, of England, devoted a long and labo- 
rious life to the cultivation and improvement of useful science. An ar- 
dent leve of truth and knowledge for their own sakes, animated by the 
constant desire of benefiting his fellow-creatures, combined with patient 
industry, habits of minute observation, and the of an 
and very thorough mathematical and scientific education, fitted him 
ina peculiar manner for the most complicated, laborious and difficult 
investigations of physical inquiry. hen but fifteen years of age, 
his curiosity was attracted toward the subject of the comparative re- | 
sistance experienced by differentiy shaped solid bodies moving through 
water, by a random assertion of an eminent mathematician, “that a cone 
drawn through water with the butt foremost, would experience less re- 
sistance than if the apex or point had been first presented.” Paradoxi- 
cal as the assertion nt the authority of the person who made it 
staggered our young philosopher, who could not rest satisfied until he 
had tried the experiment in such a way, as to show the degree of resist- 
ance in each case, when he was soon convinced that the assertion was 
just the reverse of the truth, as his previous reasoning had led him to 
Judge. A less accurate and inquisitive mind would have been contented 
with this result, but with young Beaufoy, it but served to give a direc- 
tion to his scientific curiosity, which lasted for life. It was, in fact, the 
first of a series of hydraulical and nautical experiments, which filled up 
the whole of his leisure hours until his death in 1827. The immediate 
practical object he had in view, was the improvement of naval architec- 
ture and mechanics; for ever since navigation has been brought to any 
degree of perfection, practical shipwrights as well as mathematicians, 
have endeavoured to ascertain the ue orm of vessels for different uses, 
and especially where the t ape-y breadth should be placed, and with 
all our advances in the noble art of ship-building, we are still far from 
satisfi and accurate knowledge on these pots. Colonel Beaufoy 
continued his experiments for many years on the largest scale, with the 
most minute accuracy and under every imaginable variety of circumstan- 
ces, of temperature, weather, velocity, form and weight. cost of these 
experiments was estimated at about fifty thousand sterling, a 
great part of which was borne by himself. In his mathematical calcula- 
tions, which were deduced with the minutest accuracy, he was assisted 
by his wife, a lady of great beauty and elegant accomplishment, who 
had imbibed all her husband’s tastes, and become an excellent mathe- 
matician and astronomer, familiar with all the details of the observatory, 
the calculation of eclipses, etc. Lest the scorner of the female mind 
should ask with a — | nee See Pe ee went on while 
she was calculating angles of incidence and plus minus ure ?” 
we must add, on the best authority, that such was her admirable method 
and economy of time, that her domestic arrangements eeded with 
perfect regularity, while she was always at leisure to aid her husband’s 
scientific pursuits. Some of the results of these inquiries were com- 
municated to the world by Colonel Beaufoy during his life, through the 
transactions of learned societies and philosophical journals ; the rest re- 
mained in manuscript. His eldest son, Henry Beaufoy, of South Lam- 
beth, inherited with the fortune of his parents their taste and their phi- 
lanthropy. His father’s manuscripts comprised a vast body of calcu- 
lation, and detailed experiments unparalleled in extent and accuracy ; 
many of them important in their immediate results, ull of them valuable 
to aid in future investigation. As Colonel Beaufoy’s whole life had been 
devoted to the advance of knowledge and the improvement of man’s con- 
dition, without ever, in the smallest degree, seeking or obtaining any pri- 
vate emolument for his laborious researches, his son conceived the idea 
of erecting a noble and enduring monument to his excellent father’s me- 
mory, in unison with his life and character, by printing at his own ex- | 
pense and entirely for gratuitous distribution, a magnificent edition of his | 
father’s scientific works, including the whole detail of his nautical and 
hydraulical experiments. These are to form, in the whole, three superb | 
royal quarto volumes, printed in all the luxury of the most sumptuous | 
London typography, with the most scrupulous accuracy, (so important | 
in a work chiefly composed of calculations,) and with engravings for the | 
scientific illustrations, as well as ornamental decorations corresponding | 
to the beauty of the letter-press. An edition of fifteen hundred copies | 
of the first volume has been already printed, and copies have been | 
presented to all the learned societies, universities and colleges of Eu- | 
rope, as well as to many private individuals of scientific distinction. 

A few weeks ago, Messrs. Goodhue & Co. of this city, received 
some large boxes containing copies of the first volume of this magni- | 
ficent work, addressed to all the colleges and learned societies of the | 
United States, and to several individuals of literary and scientific repu- | 
tation. The remaining volumes, it is announced, will follow as soon as | 

racticable. There is no country in the world to which the admirable | 
abours of the elder Beaufoy are likely to prove more advantageous | 
than this; deeply interested as we are in all that can improve ship-build- | 
ing, river, canal, and steam navigation. We feel confident, therefore, 
that our countrymen will join with us in the honour and respect we feel 
hound to express for the scientific ardour and perseverance, and the phi- | 
lisophical philanthropy of the father, and the munificent and enlightened | 
liberality and filial piety of his worthy son. v. | 
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Tue present number of the Mirror is original—plate, music and 


be kind enough to give the credit usual and proper in such cases ? 


To our friends and readers.—Before another number of this jour- 
nal is presented to its readers, the first day of a new year will have 





set apart this individual portion of time as an occasion of general 
rejoicing and congratulation ; for harmless mirth and cheerful recrea- 


with the duty that we owe to the bountiful dispenser of our happi- | 
ness. It is right to enjoy his gifts with a glad heart; to express our | 
sympathizing joy in the blessings lavished upon our fellow-creatures ; | 
and so far as lies within our power, to increase the general sum of | 
felicity by the open acknowledgment of our participation. Abun- 
dant have been the subjects of thankfulness in the year, whose last | 
moments are now so rapidly approaching. Our land is in the en- | 
joyment of peace and prosperity ; the thousand evils that might have 

desolated our borders have kept aloof; commerce flourishes, and | 
industry, in whatever channel it is directed, is sure of its reward. 
The elements of our national prosperity not only remain undimin- | 
ished, but are constantly receiving new accessions of amplitude and 
vigour; and all before us looks bright and cheerful. It becomes us 
individually to acknowledge, with gratitude, the causes for rejoicing | 
with which our progress has been attended. The efforts we have 

made to gain, by meriting, the public favour, have not been unnoticed | 
or unsuccessful; our circulation has increased largely since the first 

day of the waning year, is increasing still, and affords us every rea- | 
sonable hope that our exertions to please others, will not be thrown 
away. No afflicting dispensations have been laid upon us—no into- 
lerable weight of sorrow come to make our labours irksome. The 
circle of our affection remains unbroken; that of our friendship is, | 
we trust, not only undiminished, but enlarged; and the cheering | 
hopes with which we look forward to the future are dimmed by no | 
sad reflections on the past. That every one to whom these words | 








CES OF THE DR 


MISS JARMAN. 


It has been remarked that dramatic success in the United States has | 
heretofore depended, in some degree, upon the locality of the candidate's | 
first appearance. It must be in the recollection of every one conversant | 
with the doings upon the stage of the last five or six years, that almost | 
every performer whose debit before the American public was made in any 
other city, found it a work of time and difficulty to win the favour of the 
Park audience ; Booth, Mrs. Austin, and Mrs. Sloman, occur to us, as 
instances in point; their talents were first displayed upon other bourds, | 
and warmly and readily appreciated ; but here their reception was far | 
from enthusiastic, and it was not until they had completed several en- | 
gagements, that they began to enjoy the popularity by which their later | 
efforts have been rewarded. There may be some sufficient reason for this 
peculiarity, but we confess, that to us, it looks exceedingly like preju- | 
dice ; and if the seeming is not false, it is time that a change should come | 
over our dramatic habitudes. We are pleased to observe that in the case | 
of Miss Jarman, appearances strongly indicate the beginning of a refor- | 
mation in this matter. Her first appearance in the United States, was | 
upon the Philadelphia boards ; to the critics of that city she came re- 
commended by the praises of the redoubtable Kit North, of Blackwood’s | 
Magazine, and they have confirmed his eulogies. After a most successful | 
engagement in our sister city, Miss Jarman presented herself to us, | 
with a cordial and highly complimentary introduction from the editors of 
Philadelphia, which we are happy to say, was honoured with becoming at- 
tention and respect by our fellow-citizens. The time of her arrival was | 
unfortunate, the elite being too much engaged with parties, dinners, 
Lalls, soirées, and other domestic arrangements of pleasure, to feel with 
their accustomed keenness the theatrical attractions of the season ; ne- 
vertheless, the houses have been unusually well attended, and the ex- | 
ertions of the fair stranger justly appreciated and applauded. She is un- 
questionably a fine actress ; her personal attractions are of a high order, 
and her characters are well-conceived and beautifully developed. Touch- 
ing the question that has been raised as to respective merits of the 
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hree Fannies,” however, we will not just at present hazard an opinion 
~and for a very excellent reason—because one of the said Fannies we 
have never seen; standing, a cet égard, in the same position with most of 
our contemporaries, who seem to find that circumstance no obstacle in 
waking up their judgment! 








|| are now addressed may have been equally favoured, is our most cor- | 


dial hope; and to them, and all the world, we sincerely wish every | 
enjoyment that may be comprehended within the amplest definition 
of a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 








Our fighting editor —We announced in our last number but one, 
the arrival of a distinguished foreigner—* an individual of the Brob- | 
dingnag species,” endowed by nature with limbs of giant mould, | 
sinews of Vulcanian power, and a particular predilection for pugilis- | 
tic amusements. We stated also, that he had been exclusively en- 
gaged to superintend the “grievance department” of our journal, 
and that all complaints tending to hostile demonstrations, would in | 
future be adjusted by the gentleman in question. We are now pre- | 
pared to give notice that he has thoroughly recovered from the fa- | 
tigues of his voyage, and provided himself with an abundant supply | 
of unequivocal hickory plants, (which he prefers, after a series of | 
careful and judicious experiments, to oak,) wherewith he flatters | 
himself that he shall be able to give the most complete and ample | 
satisfaction to any gentleman of reasonable expectations. He de- | 
sires us to say that while engaged in the London John Bull, he made | 
it an invariable rule not to make use of pistols in his negotiations | 
with belligerent readers, but if particularly desired, will have no ob- | 
jection to an occasional resort to those trinkets—having accustomed 
himself from his infancy to snuff his candles always with a bullet at 
ten paces. He says also, that gentlemen having business with him, 
will particularly oblige him by calling between eleven and four, as 
he has contracted a habit of sleeping late in the morning, and can- 
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literary contents. Will those editors who copy any of the articles, || 


come and passed away. One of the great periods by which human || ™* ' 
existence is measured, will have been accomplished. Custom has i} habits or arrangements. That done, however, he closed his shop, 
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tion. It is a beautiful and pleasant usage, and perfectly consistent || bi inheritance. These are the facts of the case, so far as they have 
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character. But a few of the leading facts in the case have tran- 
spired, and these, it must be confessed, are of such a nature, as to lead 
irresistibly to the belief that much yet remains untold. The circum- 
stances, so far as they have come to our knowledge, are briefly these : 
about the time mentioned, a young Englishman, of singularly elegant 
appearance and manners, arrived in New-York by one of the Liver- 
pool packets. His appointments indicated the possession of wealth, 
and his deportment and language were highly accomplished. A few 
weeks after his arrival he was arrested for debt, the amount laid in 
the writ being exceedingly large, and committed to prison, where, 
being unable to give security for his appearance, he remained in cus- 
tody until within a few months. The plaintiff at whose suit the ac- 
tion was brought, is said to have been the father of the defendant, 
and it is averred that no steps were taken on behalf of the prisoner 
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ich | to reduce the amourt of the required security or to obtain his release 


| in the usual manner—or, if such steps were taken, a veil of secresy 


was carefully thrown over the whole transaction. The deportment 
of the prisoner, during his long incarceration, was cheerful, and he 
submitted to the privations of his lot with unshaken fortitude. In 
the course of the past summer, several gentlemen of wealth and 
standing voluntarily came forward, and made the required arrange- 
ments for his liberation, upon the limits, and the captive emerged 
from his imprisonment of more than four years. How his wants 
were supplied while in prison is not known, except perhaps to one 
or two individuals ; but whatever his means of support may have 
been while there, it would seem that they were withdrawn on his 
liberation, for after vainly attempting to procure a subsistence by the 
exercise of his literary attainments, the young Englishman embarked 
in an humble branch of mechanical industry, in the prosecution of 
which he was more successful. A few weeks since, while busily 
employed at his trade, he received a letter informing him of the death 
of his father, by which event he became entitled to a baronetcy, and 
an estate of ten thousand pounds sterling per annum. At the mo- 
ment when this intelligence reached him, he was engaged in fulfill- 
ing a large order in his line of business for a country merchant, and 
it is said that without displaying any excitement at his unexpected 
good fortune, he quietly put the letter in his pocket, went on with 
his work, and until the order was completed made no change in his 
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wound up his concerns methodically, called in all his debts, and we 
are informed, is now on his way to England, to possess himself of 


become known even to the few who are at all acquainted with the 
matter. Other circumstances of a still more extraordinary charac- 
ter, are suggested in explanation of the mystery, but as these, how- 
| ever plausible, appear to rest only in conjecture, we do not feel au- 


|| thorized to repeat them. 





New-year's day.—We are quite delighted to learn that no farther 
inroads are intended to be made upon the good old custom of visit- 
ing on the day of the great St. Nicholas. If there were nothing de- 
| lightful in the practice itself, it ought to be kept up in honour of our 
Dutch predecessors, from whom we have received it. Besides, it is 
a privilege of our sex ; it entitles or rather enables the gentlemen to 
delight their eyes with the contemplation of a succession of beauties ; 
they rove, like the bee in the story-book, from flower to flower, not 
indeed sipping the sweets of each with a kiss, but enjoying the plea- 
sure of looking upon graceful forms, and sparkling eyes, and rosy 
cheeks, and smiles of animation. For our own part, we can never 
consent to relinquish this from among the delights of new-year’s 
day. We can eat cake and doughnuts, or drink wine, spiced-beer 
and boiling punch, if we choose it, in our editorial sanctum, into 
which no mortal foot except our own is permitted to enter; bus 
what are the cake and wine without the pleasant voices that invite 
us to partake of them, or the sweet looks that beam upon us from 
house to house, as we proceed in our predetermined round of calls? 
The custom may not be dispensed with. 








Holiday presents.—Oh for Magliabecchi's iron memery, from 
which nothing once imprinted could ever be effaced, to furnish 
forth a list of all the purchaseable things with which the shops are 
crowded! The catalogue of Annuals alone would task the powers 
of a better faculty than we may boast of owning. All the establish- 
ed epithets of admiration are exhausted in describing their attrac- 
tions ; to buy them alt would exhaust a purse more richly stored 
than ever falls to the lot of one who makes his bread by publishing 
a journal. At this season of the year, we are constrained to avoid 
the shops of the booksellers ; the sight of their laden shelves and 
counters is much too tantalizing for endurance. The print-sellers, 
too, are cruelly profuse in their display of beautiful temptations ; 
and the windows of the dealers in bijowterie, play the very deuse 
with one’s philosophy. As for the marchandes des modes, the mil- 
liners, and the gentleman wha deal in silks, challys and worked 
cambric, we pass them by with a stoical indifference ; their attacks. 
are made upon the purses of the ladies. Nevertheless, we can rea- 
dily conceive that husbands and fathers may look upon them at 
times with certain shrewd misgivings, when they advert to the pro- 
bable amount of bills that must be presented—ay, and paid—at 
some disastrous time or other. 





jC “ Important, but not pleasant !"—Delinguent agents. and 
subscribers are respectfully requested to read the advertisement in- 
serted for their especial benefit on the cover of the present impres-~ 
sion ; and, after they have done so, to cancel our claims against 
them with all convenient haste. ‘Thanks not loud, but deop,” to 





not endure to be disturbed after dinner. 


A mysterious affair—A circumstance occurred in this city, some 
four or five years ago, the details of which are remarkable, so far as 
they are known, and have given rise to a multitude of conjectures 
and hypothetical explanations of a still more startling and wonderful 








those TRUE FRIENDs of the Mirror—and “their name is legion” — 

who have complied with the terms of publication ; they will be: 
kind enongh not even to look at, much less read, the remarks 

to, which we are constrained to callthe attention of our less punc~ 

tual patrons ! 
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Amoroso con espressione. 





3 sa %is the mo-ment to That 
y not so soon part, 





keen-ly, 


Vv 
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2a—Though storms, on the waters that part us, — rise, 
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And wake their dark forms on the breast of 
No cloud shall e%er come to o*ershadow the eyes 
Now quiet and gentle as infancy’s sleep? 


Vv 


e deepy 


, ey 
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so u- ni-ted can give but a tear, 


mf 


the si-lent fare-well, Fare-well, fare-well, the si-lent fare - well! 


And wake the kin 
3d—F ar, far be the day ere a throb of this heart 


| The sunshine of bape 
Shall cease its emotion for friendship so true; 





fan-cy a - lone must re-call, in the heart, The whis- 
pers 


soft on the ear! When lips can-not ut-ter the an-guish we'd tell, om, feel, most keen-ly, the si-lent fare-well, 
earts 


each dark form shall expel, 
thoughts of the silent farewell. 
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of friend- so 
ship 





Ritard, 


fare-well, the si-lent fare-well, 
Our h 


feel, most 
Fare-well, arts 





And, ere a kind wish from the soul should depart, 
I°d bid to this life and its changes adieu $ 

a | long may the joy in bosom still dwell, 
And friendship revive the last, silent farewell. 














VARIETIES. | 


ORIGINAL SCRAPS, ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. } 








BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. || 
| 





It 1s NOT MINE.—It often happens that the very people most particu- | 
lar respecting their own things, are most wanton in their disregard of the | 
property of others. Habits of neatness and economy are assuredly com- 
mendable, but they become mean when applied only to one’s individual 
use, and when the reflection “ it is not mine,” is looked upon as a release 
fron care. This thought, on the contrary, should render the merest trifle 
important inour eyes. A truly benevolent heart and thinking mind dic- 
tate a desire to protect the rights, oy ey and property even of a || 
stranger. I like the man who goes back in the night to fling aside a stone || 
or a hoop, against which he has hurt his foot, so that the next passer-by, || 
whoever he may be, may be spared the same evil. It is a trifle, but |! 
springs from a good principle, and, carried out into the great ramifications | 
of society, may produce happiness incalculable. 








CHINESE INGENUITY.—The Chinese are often compelled to make || 
their dwellings in large boats on the rivers. An officer in the navy tells i 
me he observed one of these, who kept ducks for a living, practice an i 
odd piece of ingenuity. In the day-time the ducks were permitted to || 
float about, but in the night-time they were carefully collected. The |! 
keeper, when the night set in, gave a whistle, when the ducks always || 
flew toward him with violent speed, so that they were all invariabl | 
gathered in a minute. How do you suppose he had educated his flock I 
so effectually? He always beat the last duck. i 





THE BEARD.—It is said that the beard, when left to itself, grows into | 

a shape inducing a supposition that nature intended it as a peculiar pro- } 
tection for the health, parting in the middle and just covering the lungs. | 
| 





REPARTEE.—Greenough is full of wit. “I fear,” said a lady to him, 
“that I shall not make a good bust.” ‘Oh, madam, J will make the 
bust,” was the reply. | 


ADVICE TO AUTHORS.—It is not enough for an author to employ him- 
self continually in observing and reflecting ; he must be careful also to 
commit his observations and reflections to Peper, or they will pass away 
from his mind and may never be recovered. Were the most ordinary in- 
dividual to arrest all his thoughts, he would leave to the world much that 
was both amusing and instructive. We should consider that walk as 
wasted time from which we return with no new thought or discovery. 





ASKING FAvouRs.—Many persons boast an independence in which I 
cannot sympathize. They pique themselves upon never asking a favour 
of any one. If it be the token of no worse characteristics, this habit is 
the sign of an unreflecting mind. Why, they are perpetually receiving 
favours, not only from Providence but from their fellow-creatures, with- 
out whose kindness they could scarcely exist. 





EntTuvsiasM.—Madame de Staél explains enthusiasm to be “ God 
within us.” In this she not only explains but illustrates her subject, for 
what can be more enthusiastic and high reaching than such a definition ? 


| A German critic, commenting on this celebrated lady’s work on “ Ger- 
many,” observes, ‘* She seems to have written it with her soul.” 





Hospira.ity.—* T—,” said a traveller, “is one of the finest fellows 
I know. He exhibits real hospitality. He not only has a plate ever 
ready for any of his friends, but he sends a horse to your door whenever 


|| you wish to ride.” “That, indeed,” replied another, “ is real horse-pitality.” 





WAVES OF THE OCEAN.—After all the talk about the mountain billows 
of the ocean, the height of waves in a storm is only about twenty-four 
feet. Yet I have known practical sailors, who rated them at a hundred. 





CHANGES OF THE MIND.—The mind is always undergoing fine 


| changes. Impressions fade and their distinct new edge is worn off. As 


an example: observe a portrait of some friend during his presence, 
and again during his absence. In the first case, the likeness will lose 


| much of its resemblance and power to strike. You compare it with the 
original, and a thousand points of difference appear. But when the 
original is away, the picture grows upon you, and attains at last almost 
the force of reality. 











VALUE oF Time.—It is said that aman who had accustomed himself 


to seize a pen whenever his wife was putting on her shawl and bon- 
net to walk, found, before he suspected such a result, that he had written 
a tolerable book. Wonders may thus be accomplished by all in their 
stray moments, would they but improve them. I would not prevent peo- 
ple from reflecting, from resting, or enjoying themselves ; but the worst 
of it is, many waste large portions of their lives without doing any of 
these. Circumstances favour eng thus bent on rational employment. 
Instead of idling away a half hour before dinner or some appointment, 
if they take up a book or a pen, or undertake to do any little duty which 
demands their attention, they find often the time which they might 
have frittered away, much longer than they anticipated. Many a friend 
might be secured or obliged by a letter written at these intervals, by those 
who profess to have “no time.” We all have “time.” more or less, 
which might be devoted to the performance of neglected duties. 


THE POET ROGERS-—The biographer of Rogers, the poet, observes of 
him :—“ No one has ever been able to reproach him with the abandon- 
ment of a single principle with which he originally set out in life.” This 
is no praise. It is equivalent to a confession that he has either not had 
sense to detect the errors of youth or the candour to correct them. 





REVERENCE FOR ANTIQUITIES.—Mrs. Gould, in her lively “ Letters 
from Abroad,” published in the New-York Mirror, says with truth, that 
“ Americans have a holier regard for antiquities than any other nation.” 





MODERN DICTIONARY. 
Eyes and ears. Ports of entry to the soul, through which all ships are 
more easily admitted than those laden with the whispers of prudence or 
the lessons of truth and experience. 
Health. A precious gem, which, like Aladdin’s lamp, is often bartered 
away for paltry gewgaws by those unconscious of its value. 
ruth. A monarch who often travels incog. ; while the usurper, False- 
hood, receives the shouts of the multitude. — ne 
Prejudice. A poisoned arrow, which the victim loves while it kills him. 
A consistent politician. One who follows his party right or wrong. 
Nose. A trigger, which being ae discharges the man. 
Frenchman. A fellow who calls a hat a “ chapeau.” 








